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„ Tus edition of the Apo for the 
Bible is publiſhed in compliance with the earneſt ſoli- 
citations of many ſerious perſons of all ranks. They 
have remarked to me, that the deiſtical writings of Mr 
Paine are circulated, with great and pernicious induſtry, 
amongſt the unlearned part of the community, eſpecially 
in large manufacturing towns; and they have been plea- 
ſed to think, that this Defence of Revealed Religion 
might, if generally diſtributed, be efficacious in ſtopping 
that torrent of infidelity which endangers alike the fu- 
ture happineſs of individuals, and the preſent ſafety of 
all Chriſtian ſtates. Whatever weight there may be 
in this their opinion of the utility of publiſhing a cheap 
edition of this work, I have great pleat e in comply- 
ing with their wiſhes. Books in ſupport of religion are, 
in general, rcad with leſs eagerneſs, and remembered 
with greater dithculty, than thoſe are which favour in- 
fidelity ; and the reaſon is obvious—men readily believe 
what they wi, and the Chriſtian relic n being oppo. 
ſite ts fraudulent dealings in our intercourſe with others, 
to intemperance in the gratification o, our own appe- 
tices, to all the ſins, crimes, and vice: which men are 
prone to, it caunot be a matter of ſurpriſe that many 
profligate, many thoughtleſs perſors ſhould liſte., with 
greedineſs to whatever tends to free them from its in 
| fluence. 


Calgartb Park, 
May 10, 1796. 
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I HAVE lately met with a book of your's, entitled— 
THE AGE OF REASON, Part the Second, being an 
inreſtigation of true and of fabulous Theology ;—and I 
think it not inconfiltent with my ſtation, and the duty I 
owe to ſociety, to trouble you and the world with ſome 
obſervations on ſo extraordinary a performance. Extra- 
ordinary I eſteem it; not from any novelty in the objec- 
tions which you have produced againft revealed religion, 
(for I find little or no novelty in them, ) but from the zeal 
with which you labour to diſſeminate your opinions, and 
from the confidence with which you eſteem them true.— 
You perceive, by this, that I give you credit for your 
ſincerity, how much ſoever I may queſtion your wiſdom 
in writing in ſuch a manner on ſuch a ſubject: and I have 
no reluance in ; cknowledging, that you poſſeis a con- 
liderable ſhare ot energy ot language, and acuteneſs of 
inveſtigation ; though I muſt be allowed to lament, that 
theſe talents have not been applied in a manner more uſe- 
ful to human kind, and more creditable to yourſelt. 

I begin with your preface. You therein ſtate that you 
had long had an intention of publiſhing your thoughts 
upon religion, but that you had originally reſerved it to 
a later period in life. I hope there is no want of charit 
in ſaying, that it would have been fortunate for the Chril. 
tain world, had vour life been terminated before you had 
fulfilled your intention. In accomplithing your purpoſe 
you will have unſettled the faith of thouſands ; rooted 
from the minds of the nnhappy virtuous all their comfort- 
able aſſurance of a future recompence ; have annihilated 
in the minds of the flagitious ail their fears cf future 
puniſhment ; you will have given the reins to the domi- 
nation of ever paiſiq, and have thereby contributed to 
the introduction of Ke public inſecurity, and of the pri- 
vate unhappineſs yſually and almolt neceſſarily accompa- 


nying a (tate of corrupted morals. 

No one can think worſe of conteſſion to a prieſt and 
ſubſequent abſolution, as practiſed in the church of Rome, 
than I do: but I cannot, with you, attribute the guillo- 
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tine-maſſacres to that cauſe. Men's minds were not pre- 
pared, as you ſuppoſe, for the commiſſion of all manner 
of crimes, by any doctrines of the church of Rome, cor- 
rupted as I eſteem it, but by their not throughly believ- 
ing even that religion. What may not ſociety expect 
from thoſe whoſhall imbibe the principles of your book ? 

A fever, which you and thoſe about you expected 
would prove mortal, made you remember, with renewed 
ſatis faction, that you had written the former part of your 
age of reaſon— and you know therefore, you ſav, by ex- 
perience, the conſcientious trial of your own principles. 
I admit this declaration to be a proof of the ſincerity of 
your perſuaſion, but I cannot admit it to be any proof of 
the truth of your principles. What is conſcience ? Is it, 
as has been thought, an internal monitor implanted in us 
by the ſupreme Being, and dictating to us, on all oc- 
caſions, what is right or wrong? Or is it merely our 
own judgment of the moral rectitude or turpitude of our 
own actions? I take the word (with Mr. Locke) in the 
latter, as in the only intelligible tenſe. Now who ſees 
not that our judgments of virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, are not always formed from an enlightened and 
diſpaſſionate uſe of our reaſon, in the inveſtigation of 
truth? They are more generally formed from the nature 
of the religion we profeſs ; from the quality of the civil 
government under which we live; from the general man- 
ners of the age, or the particular manners of the perſons 
with whom we aſſociate; from the education we have 
had in our youth ; from the books we have read at a more 
advanced period ; and from other accidental cauſes. Who 
ſees not that, on this account, conſcience may beconform- 
able or repugnant to the law of nature ?—may be certain 
or doubtful ?—and that it can be no criterion of moral 
rectitude, even when it is certain, becauſe the certanity 
of an opinion is no proof of it's being a right opinion ? 
A man may be certainly perſuaded of an error in reaſon- 
ing, or of an untruth in matters of fact. It is a maxim 
2 law, human and divine, that a man ought ne- 
ver to act in oppoſition to his conſcience : but it will not 
from thence follow, that he will in obeying the dictates 
of his conſcience, on all occaſions act right. An enqui- 
fitor who burns Jews and heretics ; a Robeſpierre, who 
maſſacres innocent and harmleſs women; a robber, who 
thinks that all things ought to bein common, and that a 
ſtate of property is an unjuſt infringement of natural li- 
terty :—thele, and a thouſand perpetrators of different 
| | Crimes, 
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crimes, may all follow the dictates of conſcience ; and 


may, at the real or ſuppoſed approach of death, remem- 


ber with renewed ſatisfaction”? the worſt of their tranſ- 
actions, and experience, without diſmay, a conſcien- 
tious trial of their principles.“ But this their concien- 
tious compoſure can be no pioof to others of the rectitude 
of their principles, and ought to be no pledge to them- 
ſelves of their innocence in adhering to them. 

I have thought fit to make this remark, with a view of 
ſuggeſting to you a conſideration of great in. portance 
—whether you have examined calmly, ard according to 
the beſt of your ability, the arguments by which the 
truth of revealed religion may, in the judgment ok 
learned and impaitial men, be eſtabliſhed ? You willallow, 
that thouſands of learned and impartial men, (I ſpeak not 
of prieſts, who, however, arc, I truſt, as learned and im- 
— as yourſelf, but of laymen of the molt ſplendid ta- 

nts)—you will allow, that thouſands of theſe, in all 
ages have embraced revealed religion as true. Whether 
theſe men have all been in an error, enveloped in the 
darknefs of ignorance, ſhackled by the chains of ſaper- 
ftition, whilſt you and a few others have enjoyed light 
and liberty, is a queſtion 1 ſubmit to the deciſion of 
your readers. 

If you have made the beſt examination you can, and 
yet reje ct revealed religion as an impoſture, I pray that 
God may pardon u hat I eſteem your error. And whe- 
ther you have made this examination or not, does not 
become me or any man to determine. That goſpel, 
which you diſpiſe, has taught me this moderation; rt 
has ſaid to me—** Who art thou that judgeſt another 
man's ſervant? To his own maſter he ſtundeth or falleth.“ 
I think that you are in an error; but whether that er- 
ror be to you a vinci le or an invincibie error, I pretume 
not to determine. I know indeed where it is ſaid 
that the preaching of the croſs is to them that periſh 
fooliſhneſs, —and that if the goſpel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lo(t,” The conſequence of your unbeliets 
mult be left to the juſt and merciful judgment of him 
who alone knoweth the mechaniſm and the liberty ot our 
underitandings ; the origin ot our opinions; the ſtrength 
of our prejudices ; the excellencies and the defects of 
our reaſoning faculties, 

1 ſhall, deſignedly, write this and the following letters 
in a popular manner; — that thereby they may 
ſtand a chance of being mu ed by that clals of readers 
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for whom your work ſcems to be particularly calculated, 
and who are the rmoit likely to be injured by it. The 
really learned are in no danger of being infected by the 
— of infidelity : they will excule me, therefore, for 

aving entered, as luttle as polſlible, into deep diſquiſi- 
tions concerning the authenticity of the Bible. The ſub- 
Jet has been ſo learnedly and fo frequently handled by 
other writers, that it does not want (1 had almolt faid, 
it does not admit) any farther proof. And it is the 
more neceilary to adopt this mode of anſwering your 
book, becauſe you diſclaim all learned appeals to other 
books, and undertake to prove, from the Bible itlelf, 
that it is unworthy of credit. I hope to ſhew, from the 
Bible itſelf, the direct contrary. But in caſe any of your 
readers ſhould think that you had not put forth all your 
ſtrength, by not referring tor proof of your opinion to 
ancient authors; leſt they ſhould ſuſpect that all ancient 
authors are in your favour ; I will venture to aſlirm, that 
bad you made a learned appeal to all the ancient books 

in the world, ſacred or protane, Chriftian, Jewiſh, or Pa- 
gan, inſtead ot leſſening, they would have eſtabliſhed, 


-—— on and authority of the Bible as the Word of 


Quitting your preface, let us proceed to the work it 
elf; in which there is much repetition, and a defect of 
proper arrangement. I will follow your tract, however, 
as nearly as I can. The firſt queſtion you propoſe for 
conlideration is—* Whether there is ſufficient authority 
for believing the Bible to be the Word of God, or whe- 
ther there is not? - You determine this queſtion in the 
negative, upon what you are pleated to call moral exi- 
dence. You hold it impoſiible that the Bible can be the 
Word of God, becauſe it is therein ſaid, that the Ittack 
ites deſtroyed the Canaanites by the expreſs command 
of God: and to believe the Bible to be tiue, we muſt, 
you aflirm, unbelieve all our belief of the moral juſtice 


of God; tor wherein, you aſk, could crying or imiling 


infants cffend I am alloniſhed that fo acute a reaſoner 
thould attempt to diſparage the Bible, by bringing for- 
ward this exploded and frequently refuted objection of 


Morgan, Tindal, and Bolingbroke. You proleis your- 


ſelt to be a deilt, and to believe that there is a God, who 
created the univerſe, and eitabliſhed the laws of nature, 
by which it is ſuſtained in exiſtence. You proteſs that 
from the contemplation of the works of God, you derive 
a knowledge of his attributes; and you reect ay — 
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decauſe it aſcribes to God things inconſiſtant (as you ſup- 
ſe) with the attributes which you have diſcovered to 
— to him; in particular, you think it repugnant to 
his moral juſtice, that he ſhould doom to deſtruction the 
crying or ſmiling iofants of the Canaanites—Why do 
ou not maintain it to be repugnant to his moral juſtice, 
that he ſhould ſaffer crying or imiling infants to be ſwal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, drowned by an inundation, 
conſumed by a fire, ſtarved by famine, or deſtroyed by 
a peſtilence? The Word of God is in perfect harmory 
with his work ; crying or ſmiling infants are ſubjected to 
death in both. We believe that the earth, at the expreſs 
command of God, opened her mouth, and ſwallowed up 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their- wives, the:r 
ſons, and their little ones. This you eſteem fo repug- 
nant to God's moral juſtice, that you ſpurn, as ſpu- 
rious the book in which the circumſtance is related, 
When Catinia, Lima, and Liſbon were fſeverally de- 
ſtroyed by earthquakes, men with their wives, their ſons, 
and their little ones, were ſwallowed up alive: - why 
do you not ſpurn, as ſpurious, the book of nature, in 
which this fact is certainly written, and from the peru- 
ſal of which you infer the moral juſtice of God, You 
will, probably, reply, that the evils which the Canaanites 
ſuffered from the expreſs command of God, were dif- 
ferent from thoſe which are brought on mankind by the 
operation of the laws of nature.—Diſferent ! in what ?— 
Not in the magnitude of the evil—not in the ſubjects of 
ſufferance — not in the author of it—tor my philoſophy 
at leaſt, inſtructs me to believe, that God not only pri- 
marily formed. but that he hath through all ages execu- 
ted, the laws of nature; and that he will through all 
eternity adminiſter them, for the general happineſs of 
his creatures, whether we can, on every occaſion, diſ- 
cern that end or not. 

I am far from being guilty of the impiety of queſtion- 
ing the exiſtence of the moral juſtice of God, as proved 
either by natural or revealed religion; what I contend 
for is ſhortly this—that you have no right, in fairnefs ef 
reaſoning, to urge ary apparent Gderiation from nioral 
juſtice, as an argumeet againſt revealed religion, be- 
cauſe you do not urge an equally apparent deviation 
from it, as an argument againſt natural religion: you 
reject the former, and admit the latter, without confi- 
dering that, as to your objection, they muſt ſtand or 
tall together. | 
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As to the Canaanites, it is needleſs to enter into any 
proof of the depraved ſtute of their morals ; they werea 
wicked pcople in the tirae of Abraham, and they even 
then, were devoted to deſtruction by God; but their 
iniquity was not then full. In the time of Moſes, they 
were idolaters ; ficrificers of their own crying or tmilin 
inlants; devourers of haman fl-th ; addicted to — 
luſt; immerſed in the filthinets of all manner of vice, 
Now, I think, it will be impoſlible ro prove, that it waz 
proceeding contrary to God's moral jultice, to exter- 
minate ſo wicked a people. He made the Iſraelites the 
executors of his vengeance: and, in doing this, he 
gave ſuch an evident an4 rerriible proof of his abomimi- 
tion of vice, as coul not fail to ſtrike the furrounding 
nations with attogiihment and terror, and to impreſs en 
the minds of the lraclites what they were to expect, if 
they followed the example ot the nations whom he com- 
manced them to cut off, © Ye ſhall not commit any of 
tele abominations—that the land ſpue not out you alſa, 
as it ſpued out the nations that were before you.” How 
ſtrong and deſcriptive this language! The vices of the 
inhabitants were ſo abominable, that the very land was 
ſick of them, aud forced to romit them forth, as the 
ſtomach diſgor ges a deadly poiſon, 

I have often wondered what could be the reaſon that 
men, not deſtitute of talents, ſhould be deſirous of un- 
dermining the authority of revealed religion, and ſtu- 
dious in expoſing, with a melipnant and ilhiberal exul- 
tation, every little dicultv attending the icriptures, to 
popular avimadverftion and conteropt. J am not willing 
to attribute this ſtrange propeniity to what Plato attii- 
bate i the atheiſm of his tirae--to proliigzey of manners 
to affectation of fingularity---to grois ignorance, al- 
ſaniing the ſemblance of deep reſearch and ſupcrior ſa- 
gacity ;- I had rather reter it to an impropricty of judg- 
ment, reſpecting the manners, and mental acquirements 
of human kind in the fir.t ages of the world. Moſt un- 
belierers argue as if they rhought that man, in remote, 
and rude am iquity, in the very birth and infancy of our 
ſpecies, had the ſime diflint conceptions of one, eter- 
pal, inv{ible, incmporcal, inſiaitely wile, powerful, and 
god (32d, which they themiclves have now, This I 
look upon as a great miſtake, and a pregnant icource of 
inficlty. Harlan kind, by long experence; by the in- 
ſtitutions of civil ſaciety; by the cultivation of arts and 
ſciences; by, as I believe, divine in{tractiow e 
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given to ſome, and traditionally communicated to all; 
is in a far more diſtinguiſhed ſituation, as to the powers 
of the mind, than it was in the childhood of the world. 
The hiſtory of man is the hiſtorv of the providence of 
God; who, willing the ſupreme felicity of all his crea- 
tures, has adapred his government to the capacity of 
thoſe who in different ages were the ſubjects of it. The 
hiitory ot any one nation throughout all ages, and that of 
all nations in the (ame age, are but ſeparate parts of one 
great plan, which God 1s carrying on for the moral 
melioration of mankind. But who can comprehend the 
whole of this immenſe deſign ? The ſhortneſs of lite, 
the weakneſs of our faculties; the inadequacy of our 
means ot information, confnire to make it impoſſible for 
us, worms of the carth! inſect; of an hour! completely 
to underitind any one of itz parts. No man, who well 
weighs the ſubject, ought to be ſuarprited, that in the 
hiſtor es of ancient times many things ſhould occur fo- 
reign to our manners, the propriety and neceſũty of 
which we cannot clearly apprehend. 

It appears incredible to many, that God Almighty 
ſhould have had colloquial intercourſe with our firſt pa- 
rents; that he ſhould have contracted a kind of friend. 
fivp for the patriarchs, and entered into covenants with 
them; that he ſhould hive ſuſpended the laws of nature 
in Egypt; ſhould have been fo apparently partial, as to 
become the God and governor of one particular nation; 
and ſhould have 1c far demeaned himſelt, as to give to 
that people a burdenſome ritual of worſhip, ſtatutes and 
ortinances, many of which ſeem to be beneath the dig- 
nity of his :ttention, unimportant and impolitic. I have 
converſed with many deilts, and have always found 
that the ſtrangeneſs of theſe tlaags was the only reaſon 
for their diſbelief of them: nothing fimilar has happened 
in their time; they will not, therefore, admit, that theſe 
events have really taken place at any time. As well 
might a child, when arrived at the ſtate of manhood, 
cntend that he had never either ſtood in need of or ex- 
perienced the foltering care of a mother's kindnets, the 
weariforae attention ot his nurſe, or the inſtruction and 
diſcip'ine of his ſchoolmaſter. The ſupreme Being fe- 
lected one family from an 1dulatrous world; nurſed it 
up by various acts of his providence, into a great na- 
tion; communicated to that nation a knowledge of his 
holineſs, juſtice, mercy, power, and wiſdom; diflemi- 
nated them, at various times, through every part of hs 
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earth, that they might be a © leaven to leaven the whole 
— 2 that they might aſſure all other nations of the 
exiſtence of one ſupreme God, the creator and preſervet 
of the world, the only proper object of adoration. With 
what reaſon can we expect, that what was done to one 
nation, not out of any partiality to them, but for the ge- 
neral good, ſhould be done to all? that the mode of in- 
ſtruction, which was ſuited to the infancy of the world, 
ſhould be extended to the maturity of its manhood, or, 
to the imbecility of its old age? I own to you, that 
when I conſider how nearly man, in a ſavage ſtate, ap- 
roaches to the brute creation, as to intellectual excel- 
ence; and when I contemplate his miſerable attainments, 
as to the knowledge of God, in a civilized ſtate, when 
he has had no divine inſtruction on the ſubject, or when 
that inſtruction has been forgctten, (for all men have 
known ſomething of God from tradition,) I cannot but 
admire the witdom and goodneſs of the ſupt eme Being, 
in having let himſelf down to our apprehenſions; in ha- 
ving given to mankind, in the carlieſt ages, ſenſible and 
extraordinary proofs of his exiſtence and attributes; in 
having made the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations medi- 
ums to convey to all men, through all ages, that know- 
ledge concerning himſelt, which he had vouchſafed to 
give immediately to the firſt. I own it is ſtrange, very 
range, that he ſhould have made an immediate mani- 
feſtation of himſelt in the ſirſt ages of the world; but 
what is there that is not ſtrange ? It is ſtrange that you 
and I are here—that there is water, and earth, and air, 
and fire that there is a ſun, and moon, ard ({tars—that, 
there is generation, corruption, reproduction. I can ac- 
count ultimately for none of theſe things, without re- 
currirg to him who made every thing. I allo am his 
workmanſhip, and look up to him with hope of prefſerva- 
tion through all eternity; I adore him for his word as 
well as for his work; his work I cannot comprehend, but 
his word hath affured me of all that I am concerned to 
know—that he hath prepared everlaſting happineſs for 
thoſe who love and obey him. This you will call preach- 
ment :—I will have done with it; but the ſubject is ſo 
vaſt, and the plan of providence, in my opinion, ſo obvi- 
ouſly wiſe and good, that I can never think of it without 
having my mind filled with piety, admiration, and gra- 

titude. | 
In addition to the moral evidence (as you are pleaſed 
to think it) againſt the Bible, you threaten, in the _y 
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greſs of your work, to produce ſuch other evidence as 
even a prieſt cannot deny. A philotopher in ſearch of 
truth forfeits with me all claim to candour and imparti- 
ality, when he introduces railing for reatoniag, vulgar 
and i}liberal farcaſm in the room of argument. I will 
not imitate the example you ſet me; but examine 
what you thall produce, with as much coolneſs and re- 
ſpect, as if you had given the prieſts no provocation ; as 
if you were a man of th moit unblemiſhed character, 
ſubjeRt to no prejudices, actuated by no bad deſigns, 
not liable to have abuic rEwrted upon you with ſucceſa. 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 


|| you commence your grand attack upon the 
Bible, you wiſh to eftabliſh a difference between 
the evidence neceſſary to prove the authenticity of the 
Bible, and that of any other ancient book. I am not 
farpriſed at your anxiety on this head ; for all writers on 
the ſubje& have agreed in thinking that St Auſtin reaſon- 
ed well when, in vindicating the genuineneſs of the 
Bible, he aſked—* What proofs have we that the 
works of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Varro, and other 
profane authors, were wriiten by thoſe whoſe names 
they bear; unleſs it be that this has been an opinion 
— received at all times, and by all thoſe who 
ve hved fince theſe authors ?* This writer was con- 
vinced, that the evidence which eſtabliſhed the ge- 
nuineneſs of any profane book, would eſtabliſh that of a 
facred book; and I profeſs myſelf to be of the ſame o- 
pinion, — what you have advanced to 
the contrary. 

In this part your ideas ſeem to me to be confuſed ; I 
do not ſay that you, deſignedly, jumble together mathe- 
ien! ſcience and hiſtor ical evidence; the knowledge 
acquired by demonſtration, and the probability derived 
from teſtimony.— Vou know but of one ancient book, 
that authoritatively challenges univerſal conſent and be- 
lief, and that is Euclid's Elements:—If I were diſpoſed 
to make frivolous objections, I ſhould ſay that even 
Euclid's Elements had not met with univerſal conſent ; 
that there had been men, both in ancient and modern 
times, who had queſtioned the intuitive evidence of ſome 
of his axioms, and denied the juſtneſs of ſome of his 
demonſtrations ; but admitting the truth, I do not fee 
the pertinency of your obſervation. You are attempting 
to ſubvert the authenticity of the Bible, and you tell us 
that Euclid's Elements are certainly true What then? 
—Does it follow that the Bible is certainly falſe? The 
molt illiterate ſcrivener in the kingdom docs not want 
to be informed, that the examples in his Wingate's 
Arithmetic are proved by a different kind of reaſoning 
from that by which he perſaades himſelf to believe, that 
there was ſuch a perſon as IIenry VIII. or that there is 

ſuch a city as Paris. = 
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It may be of uſe, to remove this confuſion in your 
argument, to ſtate, diſtinctly, the difference between 
the genuineneſs and the authenticity of a book. A 

wine book, is that which was written by the on 
whoſe name it bears, as the author of it. An authentic 
book, is that which relates matters of fact, as they 
really happened. A book may be genuine, without be- 
ing authentic; and a book may be authentic, without 
being genuine. The books written by Richardſon and 
Fielding are genuine books, though the hiſtories of 
Clariſſa and Tom Jones are fables. The hiſtory of the 
iſland of Formoſa is a genuine book; it was written b 
Plalmanazar ; but it is not an authentic book, (thou 4 
it was long eſteemed as ſuch, and tranſlated into diffe- 
rent languages,) for the author, in the latter ' of his 
life, took ſhame to himſelf for having impoſed on the 
world, and confeſſed that it was a mere romance. An- 
ſon's Voyage may be conſidered as an authentic book, 
it, probably, containing a true narration of the princi- 
2 events recorded in it; but it is not a genuine book, 
ring not been written by Walters, to whom it is aſcri- 
bed, but by Robins. 
| This diſtinction between the genuineneſs and authen- 
ticity of a book, will aſſiſt us in detecting the fallacy of 
an argument, which you ſtate with great confidence in 
the part of your work now under conſideration, and 
which you — allude to in other parts, as con- 
cluſive evidence againſt the truth of the Bible. Your 
argument ſtands thus—If it be found that the books aſ- 
eribed to Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel, were not written 
by Moſes, Joſhua and Samuel, every part of the au- 
thority and authenticity of theſe books are gone at once. 
I preſume to think otherwiſe. The genuineneſs of 
theſe books (in the judgment of thoſe who ſay that they, 
were written by theſe authors) will certainly be gone ; 


but their authenticity may remain; they may {till con 


tain a true account. of real tranſactions, though the 
names of the writers of them ſhould be found to be dif- 
ferent from what they are generally eſteemed to be. 

Had, indeed, Moles faid that he wrote the five firſt 
books of the Bible; and had Joſhua and Samuel faid that 
they wrote the books which are reſpectively attributed to 
them; and had it been found, that Moſes, Joſhua, and 
Samuel, did not write theſe books; then, I grant, the 
authority of the whole would have been gone at once ; 
theſes men would have been found liars, as to the genu. 


ineneſs 


+ 


ineneſs of the books; and this proof of their want «& 
veracity, in one point, would have invalidated their tef. 
timony in every other ; theſe books would have been 
juſtly ſtigmatized, as neither genuine nor authentic. 

An hiſtory may be true, though it ſnould not only be 
aſcribed to a wrong author, but though the author of it 
ſhould not be known; anonymous teſtimony does not 
deſtroy the reality of facts, whether natural or miracu- 
lous. Had Lord Clarendon pub'iſhed his Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, without prefixing his name to it; or had the 
hiſtory of Titus Livius come down to us, under the name 
of Valerivs Flaccus, or Valerius Maximus; the fads 
mentioned in theſe hiſtories wauld have been equally 
Certain. 

As to your aff-rtion, that the miracles recorded in 
Tacitus, and in other profane hiſtorians, are quite as 
well authenticated as thoſe of the Bible—it being a 
mere aſſertion deſtitute of proof, may be properly an- 
ſwered by a contrary aſſertion. I take the liberty then 
to ſav, that the evidence for the miracles recorded in 
the Bible is, both in kind and degree, ſo greatly ſupe- 
rior to that for the prodigies mentioned by Livy, or the 
miracles related by Tacitus, as to juſtify us in givin 
credit to the one as the work of God, and in with-hold- 
ing it from the other as the effect of ſuperſlition and 
impoſture. This method of derogatiog from the credi- 
bility of Chriſtianity, by oppoſing to the miracles of our 
Saviour, the tricks of ancient impoſters, ſeems to have 
originated with Hierocles in the fourth century; and it 
has been adopted by unbelievers from that time to this; 


with this difference, indeed, that the heathens of the. 


third and fourth century admitted that Jeſus wrought 
miracles ; but leſt that admiſſion ſhould have compelled 
them to abandon their gods and become Chriſtians, they 
Bid, their Aps//>nius, their Apuleiuc, their Ariſteas, 
did as great: whillt modern deifts deny the fact of Jeſus 
having ever wrought a miracle. And they have ſome 
reaſon for this proceeding ; they are ſenſible that the goſ- 
pel miracles are ſo different, in all their circumſtances, 
trom thoſe related in Pagan ftory, that, if they admit 
them to have been performed, they muſt admit Chriſtia- 
nity to be true; hence they have fabricated a kind of 


_ deiltical axtom—that no human teſtimony can </[tabliſh_ 


the credibility of a miracle.—This, though it has been an 
hundred times refuted is ſtill inſiſted upon, as if its truth 
had nc ver been queſtioned, and could not be 2 
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Yau © proceed to examine the authenticity of the Bi- 
dle; and you begin, you ſay, with what are called the 
five books of Moles, Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 

and Deuteronomy. Your intention, you profeſs, 
is to ſhew that theſe books are ſpurious, and that Moſes 
is not the author of them; and ftill farther, that they 
were not written in the time of Moſes, nor till ſeveral 
hundred years afterwards ; that they are no other than an 
attemped hiſtory of the life of Moſes, and of the times 
in which he is ſaid to have lived, and alſo of the times 
prior thereto, written by ſome very ignorant and ſtupid 
pretender to authorſhip, ſeveral hundred years after the 
death of Moſes.” la this paſſage the utmolt force of your 
attack on the authority of the five books 'of Moſes is 
clearly (tated. You are not the firſt who has ſtarted this 
difficulty; it is a difficulty, indeed, of modern date; 
having not been heard of, either in the ſynagogue, or 
out of it, till the twelfth century. About that time Alen 
zra, a Jew of great erudition, noticed ſome paſſages 
(the ſame that you have brought forward) in the five 
firſt books of the Bible, which he thought had not been 
written by Moſes, but inſerted by ſome perſon after the 
death of Moſes. But he yas far from maintaining, as you 
do, that theſe bocks were written by ſome ignorant and 
ſtupid pretender to authorſhip, many hundred years after 
the death of Moſes. Halbes contends that the books of 
Moſes are fo called, not from their having been written 
by Moſes, but from their containing an account of Moles. 
Spinoza ſupported the fame opinion; and Le Clerc, a ve- 
ry able theological critic of the laſt and preſent century, 
once entertained the ſame nction. You ſee that this fancy 
has had ſome patrons before you ; the merit or the deme- 
rit, the ſagacity or the temerity of having aſſerted, that 
Moſes is not the author of the Pentatuech, is not exclu- 
lively your's. Le Clerc, indeed, you muſt not boalt of. 
When his judgment was matured by age, he was aſhamed 
of what he had written on the ſubject in his younger 
years ; he made a public recantation of his error, by an- 
nexing to his commentary on Genelis, a Latin diſſerta- 
tion—concerning Moſes, the author of the Pentatuech, 
and his defign in compoſing it. If in your future life you 
ſhould chance to change your opinion on the ſubject, it 
will be an honour to your charecter to emulate the inte- 
ity, and to imitate the example of Le Clerc. The Bi- 
e 15 not the only book * has undergone the = of 
13 
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being reprobated as ſpurious, after it had been received 
as genuine and authentic for many ages. It has been 
maintained that the hitory of Herodotus was written in 
the time of Conflantine ; and that the Claſſics are forger- 
ics of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Theſe ex- 
travagant reveries amuſed the world at the time of their 
publication, and have long fince ſunk into oblivion. You 
eſteem all prophets to be ſuch lying raſcals, that I dare 
not venture to predic the fate of your book. 

Before you produce your main objections to the ge- 
nuineneſs of the books of Moſes, you aflert—* that there 
is no affirmative evidence that Moſes is the author of 
them. What ! no affirmative evidence! In the eleventh 
certury Mainonides drew up a confeſhon of faith for the 
Jews, which all of them at this day admit; it conſiſts of 
only thirteen articles, and two of them have reſpect to 
Moles ; one affirming the authenticity, the other the ge- 
nuineneſs of his books. The doctrine and prophecy of 
Moſes is true — The law that we have was given by Mo- 
ſes.— This is the faith of the Jews at preſent, and has 
been their faith ever ſince the deſtruction of their city 
and temple ; it was their faith in the time when the authors 
cf the New Teſtament wrote; at was their faith duri 
their captivity in Babylon; in the time of their kings 
judges ; and no period can be ſhewn, from the age of 
Mci2s to the pretent hour, in which it was not their 
ſaith.—Is this ro affirmative evidence? I cannot deſire 
a {tronger. y Yephur, in his book againlt Appion, writes 
thus“ We have only two-and-twenty books which are 
to be believed as of divine authority, and which compre- 
hend the hiſtory of all ages; five belong to Moſes, which 


contain the original of man, and the tradition of the 


facceſhon of generations down to his death, which 
takes in a ompaſs of about three thouſand years.” Do 

ou confider this as no affirmative evidence? Why 

ould I mention Juvenal ſpeaking of the volume which 
Moſes had written? Why enumerate a long liſt of pro- 
lane authors, all bearing teſtimony tu the fact of Mee 
being the leader and the law-giver of the Jewiſhe nation? 
and if a law-giver, ſurely a writer of the laws. But 
what ſays the Bible? In Exodus it ſays—“ Moſes wrote 
all the words of the Lord, and took the book of the co- 
venant, and read it in the audience of the people.” In 
Deuteronomy it ſays—“ And it came to paſs, when 
Moſes had made an end of writing the words of this law 


in a book, until they were finiſhed, (this ſurely 2 


& 
the finiſhing a laborious work,) that Moſes commanded 
the Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, Lying, Take this book of the law, and put it in- 
to the ſide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there for a witneſs againſt thee.” 
This is ſaid in Deuteronomy, which is a kind of repe- 
tition or abridgment of the four preceding books; and it 
is well known that the Jews gave the name of the Law to 
the fir{t five books of the Old Teftament. What poſhble 
doubt can there be that Moſes wrote the books in que- 
ſtioo ? I could accumulate many other paſſages from the 
ſcriptures to this purpoſe ; but if what I have advanced 
will not convince you that there is affirmative evidence, 
and of the ſtrongeſt kind, for Moſes's being the author 
of theſe books, nothing that I can advance will convince 


Ut. 

What if I ſhould grant all you undertake to prove 
(the ſtupi ty and ignorance of the writer excepted) !— 
What if I ſhould admit, that Samuel, or E=ra, or ſome 
other learned Jew, compoſed theſe books, from public 
records, many years after the de.ith of Moles ? Will it 
follow, that there was no truth in them ? According to 
my logic, it will only follow, that they are not genuiue 
books; every fad record2d in them may be true, when- 
ever, or by whomſocver they were written, It cannot 
be {aid that the Jews had no public records; the Bible 
furniſhes abundance of proof to the contrary. I by no 
means admit, that theſe books, as to the main part of 
them, were not Mitten by Moſes ; but I do contend, 
that a bock may contain a true hiltory, though we know 
not the author of it, or though we may be miſtaken in 
3 it to a wrong author. 

The firſt argument you produce againſt Moſes being 
the author of theſe books 1s ſo old, that I do not know 
its original author; and it is ſo miſerable an one, that I 
wonder you ſhould adopt it“ Theſe books cannot be 
written by Moſes, becauſe they are written in the third 
perſon—it is always, The Lord ſaid unto Moſes, or Mo- 
fes ſaid unto the Lord. This, you fay, is the ſtyle and 
manner that hiſtorians uſe in ſpeaking of the perſons 
whole lives and actions they are writing,” Thi obſerv- 
ation is true, but it does not extend far enough; for this is 
the ſtyle and manner not only of liiftorians writing of o- 
ther perſons, but of eminent men, tuch as X-nophon and 
| Feſephaus, writing of themſclves. If General iVaſoiny- 
is mould write the hiſtory of the Amcrican wat, ad 

C.2 ſlould 
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Hould, from his great modeſty, ſpeak of himfcif inthe 
third perſon, would you think it reaſonable that two or 
three 1 — years hence, any perſon ſhould on that - 
count contend, that the kiltory was not true? Cæſar weites 
ot himſelf in the third perſon—n is alwavs, Cæſar made 
a ſpeech, or a ſpeech was made to Cæſar, Czfar croſ- 
fed the Rhine, Cæſar invaded Britain; but every ſchool- 
= knows, that this circum ſtance cannot be adduced ay 
a ſcrious argument again Cxfai's being the author of 
his own, Commentaries. 

But Moſes, you urge, cannot be the author of the 
book of Numbers,—becauſe he ſays of himſcli—* that 
Moſes was a very meek man, above all the men that were 
on the face of the earth.” If he {aid this of himſelf, he 
was, vou fay, a vain and arrogant coxcomb, (ſuch is 
your phraſe l) and unwortlry of credit—and if he did not 
fay it, the lee are without authority.” This your di- 
lemma is perfectly harmleſs ; it has not an horn to hum 
the weakeſt logician. If Moſes did not write this little 
verſe ; if it was inſerted by Samuel, or any of his coun» 
irymen, who knew his charad er and revered his memory, 


will it follow that he did not write any other part of the . 


book of Numbers? Or jt he did not write any part of the 
book of Numbers, will it follow that he did not write 
any of the other hooks of which he is utually reputed the 
author? And if he did write this of himſelt he was juſ- 
tiñed by the occaiton which cxtortæd from lum this come 
mendation, Had this expreiuon becn written in a mo- 
dern ftyle and manner, it wouſd probably hav2 given 
vou no offence. For who would be fo faltidious as to ind 
fault with an illuſtrious man, who being calumaiated by 
his neareſt relations, as guilty of pride and fond of powe 

ſhould vindicate his character by ſaying, my temper was 


raturally as meck and unaſſuming as that of any man” 


upon earth? There are occaſions in which a modeſt man 
who ſpeaks truly, may ſpeak proudly of bimlſelf, without 
forfeiting his general character; and there is no occaſion, 


which enher more requires, or more excuſes this con- 


duct, than when he is repelling the foul and envious a- 
ſperſions of thoſe who both knew his character and had 
experienced his kindneis: and in that predicament ſtood 
Aaron and Miriam, the accuſers of Moſes. You your- 
lelf have, probably, felt the ſting of calumny, and have 
been anxious to 1cmove the imprekon. I do not call 
vou a vain and arrogant coxcomb for -vindicating your 
character, whea in the latter part of this very wot L you 
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C01 
boaſt, and I hope truely, © that the man does not exiſt 
that can ſay I have perſecuted him, or any man, or an 
fer of men, in the American revolution, or in the Fre 
revolution; or that I have in any caſt returned evil for 
evil.” I know not what kings and pr <lts may ſay ta 
this; you may not have returned to then evi for cvil, 
becauſe they never, I believe, did you any harm; but 
you have done them all the harm you co4'd,” and that 
without provocation. 

I think it needleſs to notice your obtervation upon 
what you cal) the dramatic ſtyle of Deuteronomy ; it is 
an ill founded hypotheſis. You might as well aſk, where 
the author of Cæſat's Commentaries got the ſpeeches of 
Czlar, as where the author of Deuteronomy got the 
ſpeeches of Moſes. But your argument—that Moſes was 
not the author f Deuteronomy, becauſe the teaſon given 
in that book for the obſervation of the Sabbath is diffe- 
rent from that given in Exodus, merits a reply. 

You need not be told thar the very name of this book 
imports, in Greek, a repetition of a law ; and that the 
Hebrew Doctors have called it by a word of the fame 
meaning. In the fifth verſe of the firſt chapter it is ſaid 
in our Bibles, ++ Moſes began to declare this law;“ but 
the Hebrew words, more properly tranſlated, import that 
Moſes began, or determined, to explain the law.“ — 
This is no ſhift of mine to get over a difficulty; the 
words are ſo rendered in molt of the ancient verſions, and 
by Fagius, Vetablus and Le Clerc, men eminently ſkill- 

in the Hebrew language. This repetition and explana- 
tion of the law, was a wiſe and benevolent proceeding 
in Moſes ; that thoſe who were either not born, or were 
mere infants, when it was firſt (forty years before) deli- 
vered in Horeb, might have an opportunity of knowing 
it; eſpecially as Moſes their leader” was ſoon to be taken 
from them, and they E about to be ſettled in the 
midſt of nations given to idolatry, and funk in vice.— 
Now where is the wonder, that ſome variations, and 
ſome additions, ſhould be made to a law, when a legiſ- 
lator thinks fit to republiſh it many years alter its firſt 
promulgation ? 

With reſpe& to the Sabbath, the learned are divided 
in opinion concerning its origin; ſome contending, that 
it was ſanctiſied from the creation of the world; that it 
was obſerved by the patriarchs before the flood; that it 
was neglected by the Iſraelites during their bondage in 


Egypt; revived on the falling of manna in the wilder- 
C3 neſs ; 


( as ) 


ſs ; and enjoined, as a poſitive law, at mount Sing; 

ers eſteem its inſtitution to have been no older than 
the age of Moſes; and argue, that what is ſaid of the 
ſanctiſication of the Sabbath in the book of Geneſis, is 
ſaid by way of anticipation. There may be truth in 
both theſe accounts. To me it is probable, that the 
memory of the creation was handed down from Adam 
to all his poſterity ; and that the ſeventh day was, for a 
long time, held ſacred by all nations, in commemoration 
of that event; but that the peculiar rigidneſs of its ob- 
ſervance was enjoined by Moſes to the Iſraelites alone. 
As to there being two reaſons given for its being kept 
holy, one, that on that day God reſted from the work 
of creation —the other, that on that day God had given 
them reſt from the ſervitude of Egypt—I ſee no contra 
diction in the accounts. It a man, in writing the hiſtory 
of England, ſhould inform his readers, that the parlia- 
ment had ordered the fifth of November to be kept holy, 
becauſe on that day God had delivered the nation from 
a bloody-intended maſſacre by gunpowder ; and if, in 
another part of his hiſtory, he mould aſhgn the deliver- 
ance of our church and nation from Popery and arbi- 
trary power, by the arrival of King William, as a res- 
fon for its being kept holy; would any one contend, 
that he was not juſtiſie in both theſe ways of expreb 
fon, or that we ought from thence to couclude, that he 
was not the author of them both? 

You think—* that law in Deuteronomy inhuman and 
brutal, which authortzes parents, the father and the 
mother, to bring their own children to have them ſtaned 
to death for what it is pleaſed to call (tubbornneſs.”- 
You are aware, I ſuppoſe, that paternal power, amongt 
the Rom ns, the Gaui, the Per/ians, and other nations, 
was of the molt arbitrary kind; that it extended to the 
taking away the life of the child. I do not know whe 
ther the Ifraclites in the time of Moſes exerciſed this 
paternal power: it was not a cuſtom adopted by all na- 
tions, but it was by man; ard in the infancy of ſocie- 
ty, before individual families had coaleſced into commu- 
nities, it was pobably very general. Now Moſes, by 
this law, which you eſteem brutal and inhuman, hinder- 
ed ſuch an extravagant power from being either 1ntro- 
duced or exerciſed among(t the Iſraelites. This Jaw w 
ſo far from counrenancing the arbitrary power of a father 
over the life of his child, that it rakes from him the 
power of acculing the child before a magiſtrate— the 
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father and the mother of the child muſt agree in bring} 
the child ro judgment—and it is not by their united 
that the child was to be condemned to death; the elders 
of the city were to judge whether the accuſation was 
true ; and the accufation was to be not merely, as you 
infinuate, that the child was ſtubborn, but that he was 
« {tubborn and rebellious, a glutton and a drunkard.” 
Confidered in this light, you mult allow the law to have 
| been an humane reſtriction of a power improper to be 
lodged with any parent. 

That you may abuſe the prieſts, you abandon your 
ſubje&t—* Prieſts,” you ſay,“ preach up Deuteronomy, 
for Deuteronomy preaches up tythes.“ I do not know 
that prieits preach up Deuteronomy, more than th 
preach up other books of- ſcripture ; but I do know 
that tythes are not preached up in Deuteronomy, more 
than in Leviticus, in Numbers, in Chronicles, in Malachi, 
| in the law, the hiſtory, and the prophets of the Jewiſh 


nation.— You go on—* It is from this book, chap. xzv. 
ver. 4, they have taken the phraſe, and applied it ta 
tything, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn ;** and that this might not eicape 
obſervation, they have noted it in the table of contents 
at the head of the chaprer, though it is only a fingle 
yerſe of leſs than two lines. O pricits? prieſts! ve are 
willing to be compared to an ox for the {ake oi rythes !“ 
I cannot call this reafoning—and I will not pollute 
my page bo giving it a proper appellation. Had the 
table of contents, mitead of imply fiying—the ox is 
not to be muzzl:d—ſfaid—rytles enjoined, or prieſts to 
be maintained—there would have been a little ground 
for your cenijute, Whoever noted this phraſe at the 
head of the chapter, had better realon tor doing it than 
you have attributed to them. They did 't, becauſe St, 
Paul had quoted it, when he was proving to the Corin- 
thians, that they who preached the goſpel had a right to 
live by the golpel; it was Paul, and not the pri: (ts, who 
firſt applied t. 1s phraſe to rything. St. Paul, indeed, 
did not avail himſelf of the right he contended tor; he 
was not, iheretore, intereſted in what he ſaid. The 
reaſon, on which he grounds the right, is not merely 
this quotation, which von redicule; nor the appoint» 
ment of the law of Moſes, which you think fabulous; 
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er nor the injunction of Jcſus, which you deſpiſe; no, it 
he is a reaſon founded in the nature of things, and which 
be ao philoſopher, no unbelie ver, no man of common ſenſe 
SS 
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ean deny to be a ſolid reaſon ; it amounts to this—that 
* the labourer is worthy of bis hire.“ Nothing is fo 


much a man's own, as his labour and ingenuity ; and it 
is entirely conſonant to the law of nature, that by the in- 
nocenit uſe of theſe he ſhould provide for his ſubſiſtence. 
Huſbandmen, artiſts, ſoldiers, phyſicians, lawyers, all 
let out their labour ard talents for a ſtipulated reward; 
why may not a prieſt do the tame? Some accounts of 
you have been publiſhed in England; bur, conceiving 
them to have proceeded from a deſign to injure your 
character, i never read them. I know _ of your 
parentage, your education, or condition in lite. You 
may have been elevated, by your birth, above the ne- 

ty of acquring the means of ſuſtaining life by the 
labour either of hand or head: if this be the cafe, you 
ought not to deſpiſe thoſe who have come into the world 
in leis favourable circumftances. It your origin has been 
leſs fortunate, you muſt hase fupported yourſelf, either 
by manual labour, or the exerciſe ot your genius. Why 
ſhoul you think that conduct dire putable in prieſts, 
which you probably centider as laudable in yourſelt? I 
knew not wether vu have not as great a diſlike of 
kings as of prieſts: but that you may be induced to 
think more favourably of men of my proteſhon, I will 
ju mention to you, that the payment of tythes is no new 
in{titurion, but chat they were paid in the moſt ancient 
times, not to priefts only, but to kings. I could give 
you an hundred inſtances of this: two may be ſufficient, 
Abraham paid tythes to the king of Salem, four hundred 
years before the law of Moſes was given. The king of 
Salem, was priicit alſo of the Molt High God. Prieſts, 
you ſee, exiſted in the world, and were held in high 
eſtimation, for kings were prieſts long before the im- 
poitures, as you ei!cem them, of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
diipenſations were heard of. But as this inſtance is taken 
from a book which you call“ a book of contradictions 
and lies””—the Bible ;—1 will give you another, from a 
book, to the authority of which, as it is written by a 
profane author, you probably will not objedd. Dizgenes 
Laertins, in his life ot Sclon, cites a letter of Piſiſtratu- 
to that lawgiver, in which he fays—** 1 Piſiſtratus, the 
tyrant, am contented with the ſtipends which were paid 
to thoſe who reigned before me; the people of Athens 
ſet apart a fenth of the fruits of their land, not for my 
private uſe, but to be expended in the public ſacriſices, 
and ior the general good.“ 5 IT 
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LETTER III. 


AVING done with what you call the grammatical 
evidence that Moſes was not the author of the 
books atti ibuted to him, you come to your hiſtorical and 
chronologial evidence; and you begin with Geneſis. 
Your firſt argument is taken from the ſiogle word Dan 
—being found in Geneſis, when it appears from the 
book of Judges, that the town of Laiſh was not called 
Dan, till above three hundred and thirty years after the 
death of Moſes ; therefore the writers of Genefis, you 
conclude, malt have lived after the town of Laiſh had 
the name of Dan given to it. Leſt this oozeclion thould 
not be obvious enough to a common capacity, you illuf- 
rate it in the following manner: Havre-de-Grace was 
called Havre-Marat in 1793; ſhould then any dateleſs 

writing be found, in after times, with the name 
Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence that ſuch a 
writing could not have been written till after the year 
1793- This is a wrong concluſion. Suppoſe fome hot 
republican ſhould at this day publiſh a new edition of 
an old hiſtory of France, and inftead of Havre-de-Grace 
ſhould write Havre-Marat and that two or three thouſand 
years hence, a man, like yourlelf ſhould, on that 
account, reject the whole hiſtory as ſpurious, would he 
be jultified in ſo doing ? Would it not be reaſonable to 
tell him—that the name Havre-Marat, had been in- 
lerted, not by the original author of the hiltory, but by 
a ſubſequent editor of it; and to refer him for a proof 
the genuinenels of the book, to the teſtimony of the 
whole French nation? This ſuppoſition fo obviouſly ap- 
plies to your ditiiculty, that 1 cannot but recommend it 
to your impartial attention. But it this ſolution does not 
pleaſe you, I defire it may be proved, that the Dan, 
mentioned in Genelis, was the ſame town as the Dan, 
mentioned in Judges. I defire further, to have it 
proved, that the Dan, mentioned ia Genetis, was the 
name of a town, and not of a river. It is merely taid— 
Abram purſued them, the enemies of Lot, to Dan, Now 
a river was full as likely as a town to ſiop a purſuit. 
Lot, we know, was ſettled in the plain of Forda:r ; and 
Jordan, we know, was compoſed of the united ſtreams 

of two rivers, called Jar and Dar. i 

Your next difficulty reſpect its being ſaid in Genelts 
* Theſe are the Kings that reigned in Eden befors 
| there 


 & i 


there reigned any 1 over the children of Iſrael:.— 
this paſſage could only have been written, you ſay, (and 
I think you fay nightly.) after the firſt king began to 
reign over Iſrael; fo far from being written by Motes, 
it could not have been written till the time ot Saul at 
the leaſt.” I admit this inference, but I deny its appli» 
cation. A ſmall addition to a book does not deft 
either the genuineneſs or the authenticity of the whale 

k. I am not ignorant of the manner in which com- 
mentators have anſwered this objection ot Spinoza, with- 
out making the conceſſion which I have made; but 1 
have no ſeruple in admitting, that the paſſage in queſ- 
tion, conſiiting of nine verſes containing the genealo 
of ſome Kings of Edom, might have been inſerted in t 
book of Geneſis, after the Rook of Chronicles (which 
was called in Greek by a name importing that it con- 
tained things left out in other books) was written. The 
learned have ſhewn, that interpolations have happened 
to other books; bur theſe inſer tions by other hands have 
never been conſidered as invalidating the authority of 
thoſe bouks. 

«© Take away from Geneſis,” you ſay, © the belief 
that Moſes was the author, on which only the ſtrange 
belief that it is the Word of God has ſtood, and there 
remains nothing of Geneſis but an anonymous book of 
{tcries. fables, traditionary or invented abſurdities, or 
of downright lies.”l—What! is it a ſtory then, that the 
world had a beginning, and that the author of it was 
God? If you deem this a ftory, I am uot diſputing 
with adeiſtical philoſopher, but with an atheiſtic madman, 
Is it a ſtory, that our firſt parents fell from a paradiſiacal 
ſtate that this earth was deſtroyed by a deluge—that 
Noah and his family were preierved in che ark—and that 
the world has been repeopled by his deſcendants 
Look into a book ſo common that almoſt every bod 
has it, and fo excellent that no perſon ought to be wi 
out it—Grotius on the truth of the Chriſtian religion— 
and you will there meet with abundant teſtimony to the 
truth of all the principal facts recorded in Geneſis. The 
reftimony is not that of Jews, Chriſtians, and prieſts; it 
is the teſtimony of the philotophers, hiſtorians, and poets 
ot antiquity. The oldeſt bock in the world is Geneſis; 
and it is remarkable that thoſe books which come neareſt 
to it in age, are thoſe which make? either the moit diſ- 
tinct mention of, or the moſt evident alluſion to, the facts 
related in Geneſis. concerning the tormatian of the _— 
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from a chaotic maſs, the primeval innocence and ſubſe- 
quent fall of man, the longevity of mankind in the firſt 
ages of the world, the depravitv of the antediluvians, 
and the diſtruction of the world.—Read the tenth chap- 
ter of Geneſis.— It may appear to you to contain nothing 
but an unintereſting narration of the deſcendants of SH m, 
Ham, and Japbeth; a mere table, an invented abſur- 
dity, a downright lie. No, Sir, it is one of the moſt 
valuable, and the molt venerable records of antiquity, 
It explains what all profane hiſtorians were ignorant of 
—the origin of nations. Had it told us, as other books 
do, that one nation had ſprung out of the earth they 
inhabited ; another from a cricket or a graſhopper ; an- 
other from an oak ; another from a muſhroom ; another 
from a dragon's tooth ; then indeed it would have me- 
rited the appellation you, with ſo much temerity, beſtow 
upon it. Inſtead of theſe abſurdities, it gives ſuch an 
account of the peopling the earth after the deluge, as 
no other book in the world ever did give; and the truth 
of which all other books in the world, which contain 
any thing on the ſubject, confirm. The laſt verſe of 
the chapter fays—"* Theſe are the families of the ſons 
of Noah, after their generations, in their nations: and 
by theſe were the nations divided in the earth, after the 
flood.” It would require great learning to trace out, 
reciſely, either the actual ſituation of all the countries 
in which theſe founders of empires ſettled, or to aſcertain 
the extent of their dominions. This, bowever, has 
been done by various authors, to the ſatisfact ion of all 
competent judges; ſo much at leaſt to my ſatisfaction, 
that, had 1 no other proof of the authenticity of Geneſis, 
I ſhould confider this as ſufficient. But without the aid 
of learning, any man who can barely read bis Bible, 
and has but heard of ſuch people as the — the 
Elamites, the Lydians, the Maeder, the oniant, the 
Thracians, will readily acknowledge that they had A ur, 
and £laz, and Lud, and Madai, and Favan, and Ti- 
ras, grandſons of Neah, for their reſpective founders ; 
and knowing this, he will not, I hope, part with his 
Bible, as a ſyltem of fables. I am no enemy to philo- 
ſophy ; but when philoſophy would rob me of my Bible, 
I muſt ſay of it, as Cicero ſaid of the twelve tables—This 
little book alone exceeds the libraries of all the philo- 
ſophers in the weight of its authority, and in the extent 

of ns utility. ; 
From the abuſe of the Bible, you procced to that of 
| Moſes, 
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Moſes, and again bring forward the ſubject of his wan 
in the land of Canaan. There are many men who look 
all war (would to God that all men ſaw it in the 
Gme light!) with extreme abhorrence, as afflicting man- 
kind with calamities not neceſſary, ſhocking to huma. 
nity, and repugnant to reaſon. But is it repugnant to 
reaſon that God ſhould, by an expreſs act of his provi. 
dence, deſtroy a wicked nation? I am fond of conſider. 
ing the goodneſs of God as the leading principle of bis 
conduct towards mankind, of conſidering his juſtice ay 
ſubſervient to his mercy. . He puniſhes individuals and 
nations with the rod of his wrath ; but I am perſuaded 
that all his puniſhments originate in his abhorrence of 
fin ; are calculated to leſſen its influence; and are proofs 
of his goodneſs ; inaſmuch as it may not be poſſible for 
Omnipotence itſelf to comunicate ſupreme happineſs to 
the human race, whilſt they continue ſervants of fin, 
The deſtruction of the Canaanites exhibits to all nations, 
in all ages, a ſignal proof of God's diſpleaſure againſt ſin; 
it has been to others, and it is to ourſelves, a ben-volent 
warning. Moſes would have been the wretch you re- 

reſent him, had he ated by his own authority alone; 

t you may as reaſonably attribute cruelty and murder 
to d on judge of the land in condemning criminals to 
death, as datchery and maſſacre to Moſes in executing 
the command of God. 

The Midianites, through the counſel of Balaam, and 
by the vicious inſtumentality of their women, had ſe- 
duced a part of the Iſraelites to idolatry ; to the impure 
worſhip of their infamous god Baal-peor ;—for this of- 
fence, twenty-four thouſand Iſraelites had periſhed in a 
plague from heaven, and Moſes — a command 
trom God © to ſmite the Midianites who had beguiled 
the people.” An army was equipped, and ſent againſt 
Midian. When the army returned victorious, Moſes and 
the princes of the congregation went to meet it; * and 
Moſes was wroth with the officers.” He obſerved the 
women caprives, and he aſked with aſtoniſhment. Have 
ye ſaved all the women alive? Behoid, theſe cauſed the 
children of Ifracl, through the counſel of Balaam, to 
commit treſpais againſt the Lord in the matter of Peor, 
and there was a plague among the congregation,” He 
then gave an order that the boys ard the women ſhould 
be put to death, but that the young maidens ſhould be 
kept alive for themſelves. I fee nothing in this pro- 
ceeding, but good policy, combined with mercy. The 


young 
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of 
men might have become dangerous avengers of, 


what they would eſteem, their country's wrangs ; the 
mothers might have again allured the Iſraelites to the 
love of licentious pleatures and the practice of idolatry, 


and brought another plague upon the congregation ; but 


the young maidens, not being polluted by the flagitious 
habits of their mothers, nor hkely to create diſturbance 
by rebellion, were kept alive. You give a different 
turn to the matter; you fay—** that thirty-twot houſand 
women-children were conſigned to debauchery by the 
order of Moſes.” —Prove this, and I will allow that 
Moles was the horrid mon(ter you make him—prove this, 
and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it—a 
book of lies, wickedneſs, and blaſphemy—prove this, 
or excuſe my warmth if I fay to you, as Paul faid to 
Elymas the ſorcerer, who ** ht to turn away — 7 
Paulus from the faith, O full of all ſubtilty, and all 
miſchief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteouſneſs, wilt thou not ceaſe to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord? -I did not, when I began theſe let- 
ters, think that I ſhould have been moved to this ſeverity 
of rebuke, by any thing you could have written ; but when 
fo groſs a miſrepreſentation is made ot God's 5 
coolneſs would be a crime. The women - children were 
not reſerved for the purpoſes of debauchery, but of 
ſlavery a cuſtom abhorrent from our manners, but 
every where practiſed in former times, and (till praiſed 
in countries where the benignity of the Chriſtian religion 
has not ſoftened the ferocity of human nature. You 
here admit a part of the account given in the Bible re- 
ſpeQing the expedition againſt Midian to be a true ac- 
count: it is not unreaſonable to defire that you will ad- 
mit the whole, or ſhew ſufficient reaſon why you admit 
one part and rejected the other. I will mention the part 
to which you have paid no attention. The Iſraelitiſh 
army conſiſted but of twelve thouſand men; a mere 


.handful when oppoſed to the poeple of Midian ; yet 


when the officers made a muſter of their troops after 
their return from the war, they found that they had nor 
loſt a fingle man! This circumftance ſtruck them as ſo 
deciſive an evidence of God's interpoſition, that out of 
the ſpoils they had taken they offered © an oblation to 
the Lord, an atonement for their fouls.” Do but be- 
lieve what the captains of thouſands, and the captains 
of hundreds believed at the time when theſe things 
happened, and we ſhall never more hear of your ob. 

D jectic ns 
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— to the Bible, from its account of the Wart 6 
oſes. 

Tou produce two or three other chjections 

the genuineneſs of the firſt five books of the Bible.—1 
cannot ſtop to notice them: every commentator ati{werg 
them in a manner ſuited to the apprehenſion of even 3 
mere Engliſh reader. You calculate, to the thouſandth 
part of an inch, the length of the iron bed of Org the 
_ King of Baſhan ; but you do not prove that the bed Was 
too big for the body, or that a Patagonian would have 
been loſt in it. You make no allowance for the fize & 
a royal bed; nor ever ſuſpect that king Og might have 
been poſſeſſed with the fame kind of vanity, which oc. 
cupied the mind of king Alexander, when he ordered 


his ſoldiers to enlarge the ſize of their beds, that they 


might give to the Indians, in ſucceding ages, a 

idea of abi prodigious ftature of a 4 
many parts of your work you ſpeak much in commen- 
dation of ſcience. 1 join with vou in every commen- 
dation you can give it: but you ſpeak of it in ſuch a 
manner as gives room to believe, that yon are a great 
proficient in it; if this be the caſe, I would recommend 
a problem to your attention, the ſolution of which you 
will readily allow to be far above the powers of a man 
converſant only, as you repreſent prieſts and biſhops to 
be, in ic, ec, hoc. The problem is this— To deter- 
mine the height to which a human body, preferving iu 
{imilarity of figure, may be augmented, before it will 
periſh by its on weight.—When you have ſolved this 
problem, we ſhall know whether the bed of the king of 
Baſhan was too big for any giant ; whether the exiſtence 
of a man twelve or ſutcen feet high is in the nature of 


things impoſkble. My philoſcpꝓhy teaches me to doubt 


of many things ; but it does not teach me to reject every 
teſtimony which is oppoſite to my experience: had 1 
been horn in Shetland, 1 could, on proper teſtimony, 
have believed in the exiſtence of the Lincolnſhire ox, 
or of the largeſt dray-herſe in London; thoug? the 
oxen and hortes in Shetland had not been bigger than 


LET- 
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LETTER IV. 


r finiſhed your objections to the genuineneſs 
of the books of Moſes, you proceed to your : e- 
marks on the book of Joſhua ; and from its internal evi- 
dence you endeavour to prove, that this book was nor 
written by [pſhua ? What ther ? what is your concluſion? 
that it is anonymous and without authority.” Stop 
a little; your concluſion is not connected with your pre- 
miſes; your friend Euclid would have been aſha of 
it. Anonymous, and therefore without authority !”? 
I have noticed this ſoleciſm before-; but as you frequently 
bring it forward, and, indeed, your book ſtands much 
in need of it, I will ſubmit to your conſideration another 
obſervations on the ſubject— The book called Fleta is 
anonymous ; but it is not on that account without autho- 
rity.—Domeſday book is anonymous, and was written 
above ſeven hundred years ago; yet our courts of law do 
not hold it to be without authority, as to the matters of 
fact related in it. Yes, you will ſay, but this book has 
been preſerved with ſingular care amongſt the records of 
the nation. And who told you that the Jews had no re- 
cords, or that they did not preſerve them with ſingular 
care? Jolephuz ſays the contrary : and, in the Bible it- 
ſelf, an appeal is made to many books, which have 
; ſuch as the book of Jaſher, the book of Na- 

than, of Abijah, of Iddo, of Jehu, of natural — 

Soloman, of the acts of Manaſſeh, and others whic 
might be mentioned. It any one, having acceſs to. the 
journals of the Lords and Commons, to the books of the 
treaſury, wur office, privy council, and other public do- 
cuments, ſhould at this day write an hiſtory of the reigns 


ot George the firſt and ſecond, and ſhould publith it 


without his name, would any man, three or four hun- 
dreds or thouſands of years hence, queſtion the authority 
of that book, when he knew that the whole Britiſh na- 
tion had received it as an authentic book, from the tim. 
of its firſt publication to the age in which he lived: 
This ſuppoſition is in point. The books of the Old 
Teſtament were compoſed from the records of the Jew- 

nation, and they have been received as true by that 
nation, tron: the time in which they were wrir en to the 
preſent day. Dodiley's Annual Regiſter is an anouy- 
mous book; we ouly know the name of its editor; the 
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New Annual Regiſter is an anonymous book ; the Re 
views are anonymous books; but do we, or will our 
poſtermy, eſteem theſe books as of no authority; On 

contrary, they are admitted at preſent, and will be 
received in after ayes, as authoritative records of the 
civil, military, and literary hiſtory of England and of 
Europe. $0 little foundation is there for our being ſtart. 
led by your aſſertion, © It is anonymous and without 
authority.” 

If I am right in this reaſoning, (and I *proteft to you 
that I do not ſee any ertor in it,) all the arguments you 
adduce in proof that the book of Joſhua was not written 
by Joſhua, nor that of Samuel by Samuel, are nothing to 
the 282 for which you have brought them forward: 
theſe books may be books of authority, though all you 
advance againſt the genuineneſs of them ſhould be grant- 
ed. No article of faith is injured by allowing that 
there is no ſuch poſitive proof, when or by whom theſe, 
and ſome other books of holy Scripture were written as 
to exclude all poſſibility of doubt and cavil. There is no 
neceſſuy, indeed, to allow this. The chronological and 
hiſtorical difficulties, which others before you have pro- 
duced, have been anſwered, and as to the greateſt part 
of them, ſo well anſwered, that I will not waſte the rea- 
_ time by entering into a particular examination of 

em. 

You make yourſelf merry with what you call the tale 
of the ſun {tanding {till upon mount Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon ; and you fay that © the 
ſtory detects itſelf, becauſe there is not a nation in the 
world that knows any thing about it.” How can you 
expect that there ſhould, when there is not a nation in 
the world whoſe annals reach this zra by many hundred 
years ? It happens, however, that you are probably miſta- 
ken as to the fact: a confuſed tradition concerning this 
miracle, and a ſimilar one in the time of Ahaz, when the 
lun went back ten degrees, has been prelerved — 
ane of the moſt ancient nations, as we are informed by 
e of the molt antient hiſtorians. Herodotus in his 
Euterpe, ſpeaking of the Egyptian prieſts, ſays—“ They 
told me that the fun had four times deviated from his 
. courſe, having twice riſen where he uniformly goes down, 
and twice gone down where he uniformly rites. This 
however had produced no alteration in the climate of 
Egypt; the fruits of the earth and the phenomena of the 
Nile had always been the fame.” (Beloe's Tranſl.) mas 
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Jaſt part of this obſervation confirms the conj 


this account of the Egyptian prieſts had a reference 'w_ 2} 


the two miracles reſpecting the ſun mentioned in 
ture; for they were nat of that kind, which could i 
duce any change in climates or ſeaſons. You would have 
been contented to admit the account of this miracle as a 


| fine piece of poetical imagery ;—you may have ſeen ſome 


with doctors, and ſome Chriſtian commentators, who 
conſider it as ſuch ; but improperly, in my opinion. I think 
it idle, at leaſt, if not impious, to undertake to explain 
how the miracle was performed ; but one who is not able 
to explain the mode of doing a thing argues ill if he 
hence infers that the thing was not done. We are perfectſy 
ignorant how the ſun was formed, how the planets were 
projected at the creation, how they are ſtill retained in 
their orbits by the power of gravity : but we admit, not- 
withſtanding, that the ſun was formed, that the planets 
were then projected, and that they are ftill retained in 
their orbits. The machine of the univerſe is in the hand 
of God; he can ſtop the motion of any part, or of the 
whole of it, with leſs trouble and leſs danger of injuring 
it, than you can ſtop your watch. In teftimony of the 
reality of the miriacle, the author of the book ſays—“ Is 
not this written in the book of Jaſher ?“ No author ia 
his ſenſes would have appealed, in proof of his veracity, 
to a book which did not exiſt, or in atteſtation ot a fact 
which, though it did exiſt, was not recorded in it; we 
may ſafely therefore conclude, that, at the time the book 


of Juſhua was wrriten, there was ſuch a book as the book 


of Jaſher, and that the miracle of the ſun's ſtanding ſtill 
was recorded in that book. But this obſervation, you 
will ſay, does not prove the fact of the ſun's having ſtood 
ſtill. I have not produced it as a proof of that fact; but 
it proves that the author of the book of Joſhua believed 
the fact, and that the people of Iſrael admitted the au- 
thority of the book of Jather. An appeal to a fabulous 
book would have been as ſenſeleſs an inſult upon their 
und: rſtanding, as it would have been upon ours, had 
Rapin appealed to the Arabian Nights* Entertainment, 
as a proof of the battle of Haſtings. ; 
I cannot attribute much weight to your argument a- 
— the genuineneſs of the book of Joſhua, from its 
eing ſaid 1 — = burned Ai, and made it a heap 
for ever, even a deſolation unto this day. Joſhua, lived 
twenty-four years after the burning of Ai: and if he 
wrote his hiſtory in the latter part of his life, what ab- 
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fardity is there in ſaying, Ai is ſtill in ruins, or Ai is in 
runs to this very day? A young man, who had ſeen the 
© heads of the rebels, in forty-five, when they were firlt 
ſtuck upon poles at Temple-Bar, might, twenty years af- 
ter wards, in atteſtation of his veracity in ſpeaking of the 
fact, have jultly iaid— And they are there to this very 
day. Whoever wrote the goſpel of St Matthew, it was 
written not many centuries, probably (I had almoſt ſaid 
certainly) not a quarter of one century after the death of 
eſus; yet the author, ſpeaking of the Potter's field which 

d been parchaſed by the chief prieſts with the money 
they had given Judas to betray his maſter, ſays, that it 
was therefore called the field of blood unto this day ; and 
in another place he ſays, that the ſtory of the body of Je- 
ſus being ſtolen out of the ſepulchre was commonly re- 
ported among the Jews until this day. Moſes, in his old 
age, had made uſe of a ſimilar expteſhon, when he put 
the Iſraelites in mind of what the Lord had done to the 
Egyptians in the red fea, © The Lord hath deſtroyed 
them unto this day.“ (Deut. xi. 4.) , 

In the laſt chapter of the book of Joſhua it is related, 
that Joſhua aſſembled all the tribes of Iſrael to Shechem; 
and there, in the preſence of the elders and principal 
men of Iſrael, he recapirulated, in a ſhort ſpeech, all 
that God had done for their nation, from the calling of 
Abraham to that time, when they were ſetiled in the 
land which God had promiſed to their forefathers. In 
finiſhing his ſpeech, he ſaid to them“ Chooſe you this 
day whom you will ſerve, whether the Gods which your 
fathers ſerved, that were on the other fide of the flood, 
or the Gods of the Amorities, in whoſe land ye dwell ; but 
as for me and my houle, we will ſerve the Lord. And 
the people anſwered and faid, God forbid that we ſhould 
forſake the Lord, to ſerve other Gods.” Joſhua urged 

' farther, that God would not ſuffer them to worſhip other 
Gods in tellowſhip with him: theyanſwered, that © they | 
would ſerve the Lord.“ Joſhua then ſaid to them, *Ye | 
are witneſſes againſf yourſelves that ye have chofen you | 
the Lord to ſerve him. And they faid, We are wit- 
neſſes.” Here was a folemn covenant between Joſhua, 
on the part of the Lord, and all the men of Iſrael, on 
their own part. The text then fays—* So Joſhua made 
a covenant with the people that day, and ſet them a ſta- 
tute and an ordinance in Shechem, and Joſhua wrote theſe 
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ewords in the book of the Law of Gad.“ Here is a proof 
of two things — firſt, that there was then, a few years * 
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the death of Moſes, exilling a book called the book of x? 


the law of God; the ſame, without doubt which Moſes * 
had written, and commuted to the cultody of the Levites, 
that it might be _ in the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, that it might be a witneſs againſt them: —ſecondly, 
that Joſhua wrote a part at leaſt of his ownmranſations 
in that very book, as an addition to it. It is not a proof 
that he wrote all his own tranſactions in any book; but 
I ſubmit entirely to the judgment of every candid man, 
whether this proof of his having recorded a very mate- 
rial tranſaction, does not make it probable that he re- 
corded other material tranſactions ; that he wrote the 
chief part of the book of Joſhua; and that ſuch things 
as happened after his death, have been inſerted in 
a by others, in order to render the hiſtory more com- 

ete. | 

The book of Joſhua, chap. vi. ver. 26, is quoted in 
the firſt book of Kings. chap. xvi. ver. 44. In his 
(Ahab's) days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho : he 
laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his firft born, and 
ſet up the gates thereof in his youngeſt fon Segub, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord, which he ſpake by 
Joſhua the ſon of Nun.” Here is a proof that the book 


of Joſhua is older than the firſt book of the Kings: but 


that is not all which may reaſonably be inferred, I do 
not ſay proved, from this quotation.—lIt may be inferred 
from the phraſe—according to the word of the Lord, 
which he ſpake by Jolhua the fon of Nun—that Joſhua 
aurote dun the word which the Lord had ſpoken. In 
Baruch (which, though an apocryphal book, 1s authorit 
for this purpoſe) there is a fimilar phraſe—as thou ſpake 
by thy ſervant Moſes in the day when thou didit com- 
mand him to write thy law. 

I think it unncceſſary to make any obſervation on 


what you ſay relative to the book of Judges ; but I can- 


not paſs unnoticed your cevifure of the bock of Ruth, 
which you call“ an idle buogling ſtory, foolithl+ told, 
no body knows by whom, about a ſtrolling country girl 
creeping lily to bed to her couſin Boaz ; preny ſtuff, 
indeed, you exclaim,* to be called the Ward of God!“ 
It ſeems to me that you do not perfectly comprehend 
what is meant by the expreſhon—the Word of God— 
or the divine authority of the ſcriptures :—! will explain 
it to you in the words of Dr. Law, late Þiihop of Car- 
lifle, and in thoſe of St Auſtin. My firſt quotation is 
from biſhop Law's Theory of Religion, a book not un- 
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Seſerving your notice.—“ The true ſenſe then of the 
divine authority of the books of the Old Teſtament, and 
which perhaps is enough to denominate them in general 
devi nely inſpired, ſeems to be this; that as in thoſe times 
God has all along, beſide the inſpection, or ſuperinten- 
dency of his general providence, interfered upon particu- 
lar occaſions, by giving expreſs commiſſions to ſome- 
perſon? (thence called prophets} to declare his will in 
various manners, and degrees of evidence, as bell —_ 
the occaſion, time, and nature of the ſubjet ; and in all 
other caſes, left them wholly to themſelves : in like man- 
ner, he has interpoſed his more immediate aſſiltance, (and 
noticed it to them, as they did to the world,) in the re- 
cording of theſe revelations ; fo far as that was neceſſary, 
amidſt the common (but from hence termed ſacred} hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times; and mixed with various other occur. 
rences; in which the hiltorian's oun natural qualifica- 
tions were ſuficient to enable him to relate things, with 
all the accuracy they required.“ The paſſage from St 
Auftin is this—“ I am of opinion, that thoſe men, to 
whom the Holy Ghoſt revealed what ought to be receiy-- 
ed as authoritative in religion, might write ſome things 
as men with hiſtorical diligence, and other things as pro- 
phets by divine inſpiration ; and that theſe things are ſo 
diſtioct, that the former may be attributed to themſelves 
as contributing to the increaſe of knowledge, and the 
latter to God ſpeaking by them things appertaining to the 
authority of religion.“ Whether this opinion be right 
or wrong, I do not here inquire; it is the opinion of 
many learned men and gcod Chriſtians: and, if you 
will adopt it as your opinion, you will fee cauſe, per- 
haps, to become a Chriſtian yourſelf; you will fee cauſe 
to conſider chronological, geographical, or genealogical 
errors—apparent miſtakes or real — — as to 
hiſtorical facts needleſs repetitions and triffling inter po- 
lations—indeed you will fee cauſe to conſider all the 
principal objections of your book to be abſolutely with- 
out foundation. Receive but the Bible * by 
upright and well informed, though, in ſome points, falli- 
ble men, (for I exclude all fallibility when they profeſs. 
to deliver the Word of God, ) and you muſt receive it as 
2 book revealing to you, in many parts, the expreſs will 
of God; and in other parts, relating to you the ordi- 
nary hiltory of the times. Give but the authors of the 
Bible that credit which you give to other hiſtorians ; 
believe them to deliver ths Word of God, when they 
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tell you that they do ſo ; believe, when they relate othey | 


things as of themſelves and not of the Lord, that they 
wrote to the belt of their knowledge and capacity — 
you will be in your belief ſomething very different from 
a Deilt : you may not be allowed to aſpire to the charac» 
ter of an orthodox believer, but you will not be an un- 
believer in the divine authority of the Bible; though you 
ſhould admit human miſtakes and human opinions to 
exiſt in ſome parts of it. This I take to be the firſt ſtep 
towards the removal of the doubts of many ſceptical 
men; and when they are advanced thus far, the grace 
of God, aſſiſting a reachable diſpoſition, and a pious in- 
tention, may carry them on to perfection. 

As to Ruth, you do an injury to her charafter. She 
was not a ſtrolling country girl. She had been married 
ten years; and being left a widow without children, ſhe 
accompanied her mother-in-law, returning into her na- 
tive country, out of which with her huſband and her 
two ſons ſhe had been driven by a famine. The diſtur- 
bances in France have driven many men with their fa- 
milies to America : if, ten years hence, a woman, hav- 
ing loſt her huſband and her children, ſhould return to 
France with a daughter-in law, would you be juſtified in 
calling the daughter-in-law a ftrolling country girl ?— 
But ſhe © crept lily to bed to her couſin Boaz.”'—1 do 
not find it fo in the hiſtory As a perſon imploring pro- 
tection, ſhe laid herſelf down at the foot of an aged 
kinſman's bed, and ſhe roſe up with as much innocence 
as ſhe had laid herſelf down. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Boaz, and reputed by all her neighbours a vir- 
taous woman; and they were more likely to know her 
character than you are. Whoever reads the book of 
Ruth, bearing in mind the ſimplicity of ancient manners, 
will find it an intereſting ſtory of a poor young woman, 
following in a ſtrange land the advice, and affectionately 
attaching herſelf to the fortunes of the mother of her de- 
ceaſed huſband. | 

The two books of Samuel come next under your re- 


view. You proceed to ſhew that theſe books were not 


written by Samuel, that they are anonymous, and thence 
you conclude, without authority. I aced not here re- 


peat what I have faid upon the fallacy of your conclu- 


lion ; and as to your proving that the books were not 
written by Samuel, you might have ſpared yourſelf ſome 
trouble if you had recollected, that it is generally ad- 
mitted, that Samuel did not write any part of the Gras 
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e hich bears his name, and only a part of the fit. 
": If would, indeed, have been an enquiry not undeſerv- 
ing your notice, in many parts of your work, to have 
examined what was the opinion of learned men reſpect- 
ing the authors of the ſeveral books of the Bible ; yow 
would have found, that you were in many places fight- 
ing a phantom of your own raifing, and proving what 
was generally admitted. Very little certainty, I think, 
can at this time be obtained on this ſubject; but that 
you may have ſome knowledge of what has been con- 
jectured by men of judgment, I will quote to you a 
paſſage from Dr Hartley's Obſervations on Man. The 
author himſelf does not vouch for the truth of his obier- 
vation, for he begins it with a ſuppoſition.—“ I ſuppoſe 
then, that the Pentateuch conſiſts of the wraings of 
Maſes, put together by Samuel, with a very few addis 
tions ; that the books of Joſhua and Jadges were, in 
like manner, collected by him; and the book of Ruth, 
with the frlt part of the fit book of Samuel, written 
by him; that the latter part of the firſt book of Samuel, 
and the ſecond book, were written by the prophets who 
fucceeded Samuel, ſappoſe Nathan and Gad; that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts from the 
records of the ſucceeding prophets, concerning their 
own times, and from the public genealogiacl tables, 
made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and Nehemialy 
are collections of like records, ſome written by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and ſome by their predeceſſors ; that the 
book of Eheſter was written by fome eminent Jew, in or 
near the times of the tranſactions there recorded, per- 
haps Mordecai; the book of Job by a Jew, of an un- 
certain time; the Pſalms by David, and other pious 
perfans ; the books of Proverbs and Canticles by Solo- 
mon; the book of Ecclelialtes by Solomon, or perhaps 
by a Jew of latrer times, ſpeaking in his perſon, bat not 
with an intention to make him paſs for the author; the 
prophecies by the prophets whoſe names they bear; and 
the books of the New Teſtament by the perſons to whom 
they are uſually aſcribed.” -I have produced this paſ- 
ſage to you not merely to ſhew you that, in a great part 
of your work, you are attacking what no perſon is in- 
tereſted in defending ; but to convince you, that a wile 
and good man, and a firm believer in revealed religion, 
tor ſuch was Dr Hartley, and no prieſt, did not reject 
the anonymous books of the old Teſtament as books 
without authority. I ſhall not trouble either you or 2 
te 
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ſelf with any more obſervations on that head; | 


Chronicles, to what authors you pleaſe; I am fared 
with knowing that the annals of the Jewiſh nation were 
written in the time of Samuel, and, probably, in all 
ſucceeding times, by men of ability, wk.o lived in or 
near the times of which they write Of the truth of 

this obſervation we. have abundant proof, not only from 
the teſtimony of Joſephus, and of the writers of the 
Talmuds, but from the Old Teſtament itſelf. 1 will 
content myſelf with citing a few places“ Now the acts 

of David the King, firſt and laſt, behold they are writ- 
ten in the book of Samuel the ſeer, and in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the ſeer.“ 
x Chron. XXix. 29.—* Now the reſt of the acts of Solo- 
mon, firſt and laſt, are they not written in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Abija the 
Shilonite, and in rhe viſions of Iddo the feer ?* 2 Chron, 
ic. 29.— Now the acts of Rehoboam, firit and laſt, are 
they not written in the book of Shemiah the prophet, 
and of 1ddo the ſeer, concerning genealogies ?” 2 Chron. 
Xii. 15.—“ Now the reſt of the acts of Jehoſhaphar, 
firit and Jaſt, behold they are written in the book of 

cha the ſon of Hanani. 2 Chron. xx. 34. Is it poſ- 
üble for writters to give a ſtronger evidence of their ve- 
racity, than by referring their readers to the books 
— which they had extracted the materials of their 

ory ? 

* The two books of Kings,“ you fay, ** are little 
more than an hiſtory of affaſhnations, treachery, and 
war.“ That the kings of Iſrael and Judah were many of 
them very wicked perſons, is evident from the hiſtory 
which is given of them in the Bible; but it ought to be 
remembered, that their u ickednels is not to be attributed 
to their religion; nor were the 2 of Iſreal choſen to be 
the people of God, on account of their wickedneſs; nor 
was their being choſen, a cauſe of it. One may wonder, 
indeed, that, having experienced ſo many ſingular marks 
of God's govdneſs towards their nation, they did not at 
once become, and continue to be, (what, however, they 
have long ber n,) ſtrenuous advocates for the worſhip of 
one only God, the maker of heaven and earth. This 
was the purpoſe for which they were choſen, and this 
purpoſe has been accompliſhed. For above three and 
twenty hundred years the Jews have uniformly witnefled 
to all the nations of the earth the unity of God, and his 
abomination ot idolatry. Bat as you look upon © the appeal- 
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— of the Jews being God's choſen people as a lie, which 
the prieſts and leaders of the —4 had invented to cover 
the baſeneſs of their own characters, and which Chriſtian 
prieſts, ſometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, have 
profeſſed to believe, I will plainly ſtate to you the reaſons 
which induce me to believe that it is no lie, and I hope 


they will be ſach reaſons as you will not attribute either 


to cruelty or corruption. 

To any one contemplating the univerſality of n . 
and the fabric of nature, this globe of earth, with 
men dwelling on its ſartace, will not appear (excluſive 
of the divinity of their ſonls) of more importance than 
an hillock of ants ; all of which, ſome with corn, ſome 
with eges, ſome without any thing, run hither and thi- 
ther, buſtling about a litt e heap of duſt. —This is 2 
thought of the immortal Bacon ; and it is admirably fit- 
ted to humble the pride of philoſophy, attempting to 
preſcribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds tothe 
attributes of Gd. We may as eaſily circumſcribe inf- 
nity, as penetrate the ſecret purpoſes of the Almighty. 
There are but two ways by which I can acquire any 
knowledge of the nature 'of the Supreme Being—by 
reaſon, and by revelation; to you, who reje& rey 
tion, there is but one. Now my reaſon informs me, t 
God has made a great difference between the kinds of 
animals, with reſpe& to their capacity of enjoying hap» 
pineſs. Every kind is perfect in ns order; but if we 
compare different kinds together, one will appear to be 
greatly ſuperior to another. An animal, which has but 
one ſenſe, has but one ſource of happineſs ; bur if it be 
ſupplied with what is ſuited to that ſenſe, it enjoys all the 
happineſs of which it is capable, and is in its pature 


perfect. Other forts of animals, which have two or 


three ſenſes, and which have alſo abundant means of 
gratifying them, enjoy twice or thrice as much happineſs 


as thoſe do which have but one. In the fame fort of 


animals there is a great difference amongſt individuals, 
one having the ſenſes more perfect, and the body les 
ſubje& ro diſeaſe, than another. Hence, if I were to 
form a judgment of the divine goodneſs by this uſe of 
my reaſon, I could not but ſay that it was partial and 
unequal,—* What ſhall we ſay then? is God unjuſt? 
God forbid !” His goodneſs may be unequal, without 
being imperfect; it muſt be eſtimated from the whole, 
and not from a part. Every order of beings is fo ſuf- 
ficient for its own happnieſs, and ſo conducive 22 
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{ame time to the happineſs of every other, that in one 


view it ſeems to be made for itſelf alone and in another 
not for itſelf but for every other. Could we compre- 
hend the whole of the immenſe fabric which God 
formed, I am perſuaded that we ſhould ſee nothing but 
Sion, harmony, and beauty, in every part of it; 
whilft we diſpute abour parts, we negle& the whole, 
and diſcern nothing but ſuppoſed anomalies and defects. 
The maker of a watch, or the builder of a ſhip, is nar 
to be blamed becauſe a ſpectator cannot diſcover either 
the beauty or the uſe of disjointed parts. And ſhall we 
dare to accuſe God of injuſtice, for not having diftri- 
buted the gifts of nature in the ſame degree to all kinds 
of animals, when it is probable that this very inequality 
of diſtribution may be the means of producing the great- 
eſt ſum total of happineſs to the whole ſyltem ? In ex- 
actly the ſame manner may we reaſon concerning the 
acts of God's eſpecial providence. If we conſider any 
one act, ſuch as that of appointing the Jews to be his 
peculiar people, as unconnected with every other, it 
may appear to be a partial diſplay of his goodneſs ; it 
may excite doubts concerning the wiſdom or the benig- 
nity of his divine nature. But if we connect the hiſtory 
of the Jews with that of other nations, from the moſt re- 
mote antiquity to the preſent time, we ſhall diſcover 
that they were not{choſen ſo much tor their own benefit, 
or on account of their own merit, as for the general be- 
nefit of mankind, To the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Gre- 
cians, Romans, to all the people of the earth, they were 
formerly, and they are ſtill to all civilized nations, 2 
beacon fet upon an hill, to warm them from idolatry, to 


ght them to the ſanctuary of a God holy, jult, and 


d. Why ſhould we ſuſpect ſuch a diſpenſation of 
ng a lie? when even from the little which we can 
underftand of it, we fee that it is founded in wit- 
dom, carried on for the general good, and analogous 
— 4 that reaſon teaches us concerning the nature of 

Several thin obſerve are mentioned in the book 
of the Kings, fuch as the drying up of Jeroboam's hand, 
the afcent of Elijah into heaven, the deltrucion of the 
children who mocked Eliſha, and the returredtiou of a 
dead man :—theſe circumſtances being mentioned in the 
book of Kings, and not mentioned in that of Chorni- 
cles, is a proof to you that they are lies. I eſteem it a 


very erroneous mode of ng which, fiom the ſi- 


leace 
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lence of one author concerning a particular circu 

infers the want of veracity in another that mentions it, 
And this obſervation is ſtill more cogent, when applied 
toa book which is only a ſupplement to, or an abri 
ment of, other books: and under this deſcription 
book of Chronicles has been conſidered by a 
But __ you will not believe the miracle of the dry: 
ing up of Jeroboam's hand, what can you ſay to the 


prophecy which was then delivered concerning the fu-- 


ture deſtruction of the idolatrous altar of Jeroboam ? The 
prophecy is thus written, r Kings xiii. 2.—** Behold, 
a child ſhall be born unto the houſe of David, Johah by 
name, and upon thee (the altar) ſhall he offer the prieſts 
of the high places.” —Here is a clear prophecy ; the 
name, family, and office of a particular perſon are de- 
ſcribed in the year 975 (according to the Bible chrono- 
logy) before Chriſt. About 350 years after the deli 
very of the prophecy, you will find, by conſulting the 
ſecond book of Kings, (chap. xxiu. 15, 16.) this pro- 
phecy fulfilled in all its parts. 

You make 'a calculation that Geneſis was not written 


till 800 years after Moſes, and that it is of the ſame age, 


and you may probably think of the fame authority, as 
Eſop's Fables. You give, what you call the evidence 
of this, the air of a demonſtration—*® It has but two 
ſtages :—firſt, the account of the Kings of Edom, men- 
tioned in Geneſis, is taken from Chronicles, and there 
fore the book of Genefis was written after the book of 
Chronicles :—ſecondly, the book of Chronicles was 
not begun to be written till after Zedekiah, in whoſe 
time Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeruſalem, 588 years 
before Chriſt, and more than 860 after Moſes.” —Hz- 
ving anſwered this objection before, I might be excuſed 
taking any more notice of it ; but as you build much, 
in this place, upon the ſtrength of your argument, I will 
ſhew you its weakneſs, when it is properly ſtated. —A 

z?w verſes in the book of Geneſi could not be written 

y Moſes ; therefore us part of Geneſis could be written 


by Moſes :—a child would deny your therefore —Again, 


a few verſes in the book of Geneſis could not be written 
by Moſes, becauſe they ſpeak of kings of Ifrael, there 
having been no kings of Iſrael in the time of Moſes; 
and therefore they could not be written by Samuel, or by 
Solomon, or by. any other perſon who lived after there 


were kings in Iſrael, except by the author of the book 


af Chronicles: this is allo an illegitimate inference 
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from poſition.— Again, a few verſes in the book of 
Genelis are, word for word, the fame as a few verſes in 
the book of Chronicles ; therefore the author of the book 
of Geneſis mult have taken them trom Chronicles :—an- 


other lame concluſion! Why might not the author of 


the book of Chronicles have taken them from Geneſis, 
as he has taken many other genealogies, ſuppoſing them 
to have been inſerted in Geneſis by Samuel ? But where, 

ou may alk, could Samuel, or any other perſon, hare 
ound the account of the kings of Edom ? Probably, in 
the public records of the nation, which were certainly 
as open for inſpection to Samuel, and the other prophets, 
as they were to the author of Chronicles. I hold it need- 
leſs to employ more time on the ſuhject. 


LETTER V. 


AT length you come to two books, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, which you allow to be genuine books, giving 
an account of the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, about 536 years before Chriſt ; but then you 
ay, Thoſe accounts are nothing to us, nor to any other 
perſons, unleſs it be to the Jews, as a part of the — 
of their nation; and there is juſt as much of the Wor 
of God in thoſe books, as there is in any of the hiſtories 
of France, or in Rapin's Hiſtory of England.” Here 
let us ſtop a moment, and try if from your own conceſ- 
ſions it be not poſſible to confute your argument. Ezra and 
Nehemiah, you grant, are genuine books“ but they are 
nothing to us !*”” The very firlt verſe of Ezra ſays—the 
prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled :=is it nothing to us 
to know that Jeremiah was a true prophet ? Do but grant 
that the Supreme Being communicated to any of the ſons 
of men a kuowledge of future events, ſo that their pre- 
dicons were plainly verified, and you wil! find little 
diſficulty in admitting the truth of revealed religion. Is 
it nothing to us to know that, five hundred and thirty-i1x 
years before Chriſt, the books of Chronicles, Kings, 
Judges, Joſhua, Deuteronomy, Numbers, Leviticus, Exo- 
dus, Geneſis, every book the authority of which you 
have attacked, are all referred to by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
as authentic books, containing the hiſtory of the Iſraeli- 
nation from Abraham to that very time —1s it 
nothing 
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nothing to us to know that the hiſtory of the Jews u 
true ?—It is every thing to us; for if that hiſtory be ac 
true, Chriſtianity muſt be falſe. The Jews are the root, 
we are branches grafted in amongſt them; © the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the ſervice of God, and the promiſes ; whoſe 
are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the fleſh, 
Chriſt came, who is over all, God bleſſed for ever. Amen.” 
The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament has, without 
ſome difficulties in it; but a minute philoſopher, who 
bulies himſelf in ſearching them out, whilſt he negledz 
to contemplate the harmony of all its parts, the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God diſplayed throughout the whole, 
appears to me tc be like a purblind man, who, in ſurvey 
ing a picture, objects to the ſimplicity of the deſign, and 
the beauty ot the execution, from the aſperities he has 
diſcovered in the canvaſs and the colouring. The hilt 
of the Old Teſtament, notwithſtanding the real diffic 
ties which occur in it, notwithſtanding the ſcoffs and 
cavils of unbelievers, appears to me to have ſuch internal 


evidences of its truth, to be fo corroborated by the molt - 


ancient profane hiftories, ſo confirmed by t 
circumſtances of the world, that it I were not a C 
I would become a Jew.—You think this hiſtory to be d 
collection of lies, contradictions, blaſphemies : Ilook upon 
it to be the oldeft, the trueſt, the moſt compreheſive, and 
the moſt important hiſtory in the world. I conſider it a 
wing more ſatisfactory ptoofs of the being and art 
tes of God, of the origin and end of human kind, 
than ever were attained by the deepelt reſearches of the 


preſent 


moſt enlightened philoſophers. The exerciſe of ourre- | 


fon in the inveltigation of truths reſpecting the nature of 
God, and the future expectations of human kind, is highly 
uſeful 3 but I hope I thall be pardoned by the metaphy- 
ficians in ſayiag, that the chief utility of fuch diſquiſmons 
conſiſts in this—that they bring us acquainted with the 
weakneſs of our intellectual faculties. I do not preſume 
to meaſure other men by my ſtandard ; you may have 
' clearer notions than I am able to form of the infinity of 
tpace ; of the eternitv of duration; of neceſſary exiſt- 
ence ; of the connection between neceſſary exiltence and 
intelligence, between intelligence and benevolence : you 
may ſce nothing in the univerſe but organized matter; ot 
rejecting a material, you may ſ2e nothing but an 

world. With a mind weary of conj<Rure, fatigued by 


doubt, ſick of diſputation, eager for knowledge, —_ 
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for certainty, and unable to attain it by the beſt ule of 


my reaſon in matters of the utmoſt importance, I have 
long 3g9 turned my thoughts to an impartial examination 
t 


e proofs on which revealed religion is grounded, 
and I am convinced of its truth. This examination is a 
ſubject within the reach of human capacity; you have 
come to one concluſion reſpecting it, I have come to 
another; both of us cannot be right; may God forgive 
him that is in an error ! a 

You redicule, in a note, the ſtory of an angel appear- 
ing to Joſhua. Your mirth you will perceive to be miſ- 
placed, when you conſider the deſign of this appearance; 
it was to aſſure Joſhua, that the fame God who had ap- 

red to Moſes, ordering him to pull off his ſhoes, 
— he ſtood on holy ground, had now appeared to 
himſelf. Was this no encouragement to a man who was 
about to engage in war with many nations? Had it no 
tendency to confirm his faith? Was it no leſſon to him to 
obey, in all things, the commands of God, and to give 
the glory of his conqueſts ro the author of them, the 
God of Abraham, Haac, and Jacob? As to your wit 
about pulling off the ſhoe, it originates, I think, in your 
ignorance ; you ought to have known, that this nte 
was an indication of reverence for the divine preſence ; 
and that the cuſtom of entering barefoot into their tem- 
ples ſubſiſts, in ſome countries, to this day. 

You allow the book of Ezra to be a genuine book ; 
but that the author of it may not eſcape without a blow, 
you ſay, that in matters of record it is not to be depended 
on; and as a proof of your aſſertion, you tell us that 


"the total amount of the numbers who returned from 


Babylon does not correſpond with the particulars ; and 
that every child may have an argument for its infidelity, 
you diſplay the particulars, and ſhew your own {kill in 
arithmetic, by ſumming them up. And can you ſuppoſe 
that Ezra, a man of great learning, knew fo little of 
ſcience, 10 little of the loweſt branch of ſcience, that he 
could not give his readers the ſum total of ſixty particu- 
lar iums? You know, undoubtedly, that the Hebrew 
letters denoted alſo numbers ; and that there was ſuch a 


great limilarity between ſome of theſe letters, that it was 


extremely eaſy for a tranſcriber of a manuſcript to miſ- 


take a A for a I (or 2 for 20,) a J for a J (or 3 for 50), 


a N for a (or 4 for 200). Now what have we to do 
with numerical contradictions in the Bible, but to attri- 
bute them, whereyer they occur, to this obyious — 


E : 


( as ) | 
of error—the ĩnatention of the tranſcriber in writing 
letter for another that was like it ? e ö 

I ſhould extend theſe letters to a length troubleſome to 
the reader, to you, and to myſelf, if I anfwered mi 
every obi ection you have e, and rectified every error 
into which you have fallen; it may be tufficient briefly to 
notice ſome of the chief. The character repreſemed ia 
Job under the name of Satan is, you fay, ** the firſt and 
the only zime this name is mentioned in the Bible.“ Now 
I find chm name, as denoting an enemy, frequently oc- 
-curring in the Old Teſtament ; thus, 2 Sam. xix. 23. 
„What have I to do with yon, ye fons of Zeruiah, 
that ye ſhould this day be adverſaries unto me?” 1 
- the original it is Satans unto me. Again, x Kings v. 4 

„The Lord my God hath given me relt on every ſide, ſo 
that there is neither adverſary, nor evil occurent”—ig 
the original, neither Satan nor evil. I need not mention 
other places; theſe are fufficient to ſhew, that the word 
Satan, denoting an adveriary, does occur in various places 
of the Old Tettament ; and it is extremly probable u 
me; that the root Satan was introduced into the Hebrew 
and other eaſtern languages, to denote an adverſary, from 
its having been the proper name of the great enemy of 
mankind. I know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the 
word Satan is not older than the Babylonian captiviy, 
This is a miſtake, for it is met with kn the hundred and 
ninth pſalm, which all ailow to have been written by 
David long before the captivity. Now we are upoed 
this ſabject, permit me to recommend to your conſiders 
tion the univerfality ot the doctrine concerning an evil 
being, who in the beginning of time had him 
felf, who (till continues to oppoſe himſelf, to the ſ- 
preme ſource of all good. Amongſt all nations, in all 
ages, this opinion prevailed, that human affairs were 
ſubje& to the will of the gods, and regulated by 
their interpofition. Hence bas been derived whatever 
we have read of the wandering (tars of the Chaldeans, 
two of them beneficent, and two malignanr— hence the 
Egyptian Typh and Okric-the Perſian Arimanius and 
Orcmaſde:—the Grecian cele/tial and infernal Jove the 
Brama and the Zupay of the Indians, Peruvians, Mexi- 
cans—the good and evil principle, by whatever names 
they may de called, of all other barbarous nations—and 
henc the ſtructure of the whole book of Job, in whatever 
Fight, of hiſtory or drama, it be conſidered. Now does it 
not appear reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an opinion fo an- 
cient and ſo uniyerial has ariſen from tradition — 
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the fall of our firſt parents; disfigured, indeed, and 
— > tr aditions mult be, by many fabulous 
additions 

The Jews, tell us, never prayed but when they 
were in cronble,” I do not believe this of the Jews g 
but that they prayed more fervently when they were in 
trouble than at other times, may be true of the Jews, and 
I apprehend is true of all nations and all individuals. 
But © the Jews never prayed for any thing but victory, 
vengeance, and riches.” Read Soloman's prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, and bluſh for your I 
Mhberal and uncharitabe in the extreme 

It appears, you obſerve, * to have been the cuſtom of 
the heathens to perſonify both virtue and vice, by ſtatues 
and images, as is done now a-days both by ſtatuary and 
by painting; but it does not follow from this that they 
worſhipped them any more than we do.“ Not worſhip. 
ped them! What think you of the golden-image which 
Nebuchadaezzar ſet up? Was it not worſhipped by the 
princes, the rulers, the judges, the people, the nations, 
and the languages-of the Babylonian empire ? Nor wor- 
ſhipped them! What think you of the decree of the 
Roman ſenate for fetchmg the ftatue of the mother of 
the gods from Peſſinum? Was it only that they might 
admire it as a piece of workmanſhip? Not worſhipped 
them ! © What man is there that knoweth not how that 
the city of the Epheſians was a worthipper of the great 
goddeſs Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter 2“ Not worſhip them !—The worſhip was 
univerſal. Every nation made gods of their own, and 
put them in the houſes of the high places, which the 
Samaritans had made—the men of Babylon made Succoth- 
benoth, and the men of Cuth made Nergal, ard the men 
of Hamath made Aſhima, and the Avites made Nibhaz 
and Tartak, and the Sepharvites burned their children in 
fire to Adrammelech, and Anammelech, the gods of Se- 
pharvaim.“ (2 Kings, chap. xvii.) The heathens are 
much indepted to you for this your curious apology for 
their idolatry ; for a mode of worſhip the molt cruel, 
ſenfeleſs, impure, abominable, that can poſhbly ditgrace 
the fuculties of the human mind. Had this your conceit 
occured in ancient times, it might have ſaved Micah”; 
teraphims, the golden. caives 1 Jerabaam, and of Aaron, 
and quite ſuperſeded the neceſſity of the ſecond command- 


ment ! |! Heathen morality has had its advocates before 
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the ſtatue of Jupiter, that he might have a friend when 
heathen idolatry ſhould again be 4.— ſeems to have 
had ſome foundation for his improper humour, ſome 
knowledge that certain men efteeming themſelves great 
philoſophers had entered into a conſpiracy to aboliſh 
Chriſtianity, ſome foreſight of the conſequences which 
will certainly attend their ſucceſs. 

It is an error, you ſay, to call the pſalms=the Pſalmy 
of David.—This error was obſerved by St. Jerome many 
hundred years before you were born ; his words are— 
We know that they are in an, error who attribute all 
the Pſalms to David.”—You I ſuppoſe, will not deny, 
that David wrote ſome of them. Songs are of various 
forts ; we have 8 ſongs, drinking ſongs, ſighting 
ſongs, love 229 fooliſh, wanton, wicked ſongs; if you 
will have the Pſalms of David to be nothing but a col- 
lection from different ſong-writers,”” you mult allow that 
the writers of them were inſpired by no ordinary ſpirit; 
that it is a collection, incapable of being degraded by 
the name you give it; that it greatly excels every other 
collection in matter and in manner. Compare the book 
of Pialms with the odes of Horace or Anacreon, with 
the hymns of Callimachus, the choruſes of the Greek tra- 
gedians, (no contemptible compoſitions any of theſe, 
and you will quickly fee how greatly it ſurpaſſes them 
in piety of ſentiment, in — of expreſſion, in pu- 
rity of morality, and in rational theology. 

As you eſteem the Pſalms of David a ſong book, it is 
conſiſtent enough in you to eſteem the proverbs of Solo- 
mon a jeſt book. There bave not come*down to us above 
eight hundred of his jeſts ; if we had the whole three 
thouſand, which he wrote, our mirth would be extreme. 
Let us open the book, and fee what kind of jefts it con- 
tains ; take the very firſt as a ſpecimen—* The tear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge ; but fools de- 
ſpiſe wiſdom and inſtruction.“ Do you perceive any 
jeſt in this? The fear of the Lord! What Lord does 
Solomon mean? He means that Lord who took the poſ- 
terity of Abraham o be his peculiar people - who re- 
deemed that people from Egyptian bondage by a mira- 
culous interpoſition of his power—who give the law to 
Moſes - ho commanded the Iſraelites to exterminate the 
nations of Canaan.— Now this Lord yeu will not fear; 
the jelt ſays, you deſpiſe wiſdom and inſtruction.— Let 
us try again—* My ſon, hear the inſtruction of thy father, 
and forſake not the law of thy mother.” —It your heart 
has been eyer touched by parental feelings, you will - 
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( 45 ) 
no jeſt in this. Once more“ My fon, if finners entice 
thee, conſent thou not.” —Theſe are the thize firſt pro- 
verbs in Solamon's * jeſt book.” If you read it through, 
it may not make you merry; I hope it will make voa 
wiſe ; that it will teach you, at leaft, the beginning of 
wüdom— that fear of the Lord whom Solomon feared. 
Solomon, you tell us, was witty; jeſters are ſometimes 
witty ; but though all the workd, trom the time of the 
Queen of Sheba, has heard of the wiſdom of Solomon, 
his wit was never heard of before. There is a great dit- 
ference, Mr Lock teaches us, between wit and judg- 
ment, and there is a greater between wit and wiſdom. 
Solomon ** was wiſer than Ethan the Exahite, and He- 
man, and Chalcol, and Darda, the fons of Mahol.“ 
Theſe men you may thiak were jeſters; and ſo may you 
call the ſeven wiſe men ot Greece: but you will never 
convince the world that Solomon, who was wiſer than 
them all was nothing but a witty jeſter. As to the ſins 
and debaucheries of Solomon, we have nothing to do with 


them but to avoid them; and to give tall credit to his 


experience, when he preaches to us his admirable 
fermon on the vanity of every thing but piety and 
virtue. 

Haiah has a er ſhare of your abuſe than any other 
writer in the Old Teſtament, and the reaſon of it is ob- 
vious—the prophecies of Iſaiah have received ſuch a full 
and circumitantial completion, that unleſs you can per- 
ſrade yourſelf to conſider the whole book (a few hilto- 
rical ſketches excepted) as one continued bombaſtical 
rant, full of extravagant metaphor, without application, 
and deſtitute of meaning, you mult of neceſſity allow 
ns divine authority. You compare the burden of Baby- 
lon, the burden of Moab, the burden of Damatcus, and 
the other denunciations of the prophet againſt cities and 
kindoms, to © the ſtory of the knight of the burning 
mountain, the ftory of Cinderilla, &c.“ I may have 
read theſe ſtories but I remember nothing cf the ſubjects 
ot them; I have read alfo Iſaiah's burden of Babylon, 
and I have compared it with the paſt and preſent ſtate of 
Babylon, and the compariſon has made ſuch an impreſſion 
on my mind, that it never will be effaced from my 
memory. I ſhall never ceale to believe that the Eternal 
alone, by whom things future are more diſtinctly known 
than paſt or prefent things are by man, that the Eternal 
God alone could have dictated to the propher Ifaiah rhe 
ſubject of the burden of Babylon. The 


( 46 ) 

The latter part of the forty-fourth, and the beginni 
of the forty-fifth chapter of Haiah, are, in _ . 
Jo far from being written by Iſaiab, that they could only 
have been written by ſome perſon who lived at lea't an 
hundred and fifty years after Iſaiah, was dead: —theſe 
Chapters, you goon, ate a compliment to Cyrus, who 
permitted the Jews to return to Jeruſalem from the 

Babylonian captivity above one hundred and fitty years 
after the death of Iſaiah: and is it for this, Sir, that you 
a accuſe the church of audacity and the prieſts of ignorance, 

in impoſing, as you call it, this book upon the world as 
the writing of Iſaiah ? What ſhall be ſaid of you, who, 
either deſignedly, or ignorantly, tepreſent one of the 
molt clear and important prophecies in the Bible, as an 
hiſtorical compliment, written above an hundred and fifty 
years after the death of the prophet - We contend, Sir, 
that this is a prophecy and not an hiſtory ; that God call- 
ed Cyrus by his name ; declared that he ſhould conquer- 
Babylon ; and deſcribed the means by which he ſhould 
do it, above an hundred years before Cyrus was born, 
and when there was no prohability of ſuch an event.— 
Porphyry could not reſiſt the evidence of Daniel's pro- 
phecies, but by ſaying, that they were forged after the 
events predicted had taken } ad, Voltaire could not re- 
fiſt the evidence of the prediction of Feſus, concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but by ſayiag, that the ac- 
count was written after Jeruſalem been deſtroyed ; 


and you, at length, (though, for aught I know, you may 


have had predeceſſors in this preſumption,) unable to 
reſiſt the evidence ot //aia/”s prophecies, contend that 
they are bombaſtical rant, without application, though 


the application is circumſtantial 5 and deſtitute of mean- 


ing, though the meaning is ſo obvious that it cannot be 
miſtaken ; and that one of the molt remarkable of them 
is not a prophecy, but an hiſtorical compliment written 
after the event. We will not, Sir, give up Daniel and 
St. Matthew to the impudent aflertions of Porphyry and 
Voltaire, nor will we give up Ifaiah io your aſſertion 
Proof, proof is what we require, and not · aſſertion: we 
will not relinquiſh our religion, in obedience to your 
abuſive aſſertion reſpecting the prophets of God. That 
the wonderful abſurdity of this hypotheſis may be more 
obvious to you, I beg you to conſider that Cyrus was a 
Perſian, had been brought up in the religion of his coun · 
try, and was probably addicted to the magian ſuperſtition 
of two independent Beings, equal in power but different 
in priaciple, one the author of Light and of all ** 
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the other the author of darkneſs and all evil. Now is it 
probable that a captive Jew, — 4 4 compliment the 


eateſt prince in the world, ſhould be fo ſtupid as to tell 
& prince that his religion was a lie? “ I am the Lord, 
and there is none elſe, I form the light and create dark- 


meſes I make peace and create evil, I the Lord do all theſe 


88. 

But if you will perſevere in believing that the prophecy 
concerning Cyrus was written after the event, peruſe the 
burden of Babylon ; was that alſo written after the event ? 
Were the Medes then ſtirred up againſt Babylon? Was 
Babylon, the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees, ther overthrown, and become as Sodom and 
Gomorrah ? Was it then uninhabited ? Was it then nei- 
ther fit for the Arabian's tent nor the ſhepherd's fold ? 
Did the wild beaſts of the deſert then lie there? Did the 
wild beaſts of the iſlands hex cry in their deſolate houſes, 
and dragons in their pleaſant es? Were Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Belſhazzar, the fon and the grandſon, ther 
cut off? Was Babylon then become a poſſeſſion of the 
bittern, and pools of water? Was it hen {wept with the 
beſom of deſtruction, ſo ſewpt that the world knows not 
now where to find it ? 

IT am unwilling to attribute bad deſigns, deliberate 
wickedneſs, to you, or to any man : I cannot avoid be- 
lieving, that you think you have truth on your fide, and 

that you are doing ſervice to mankind in endeavouring to 
root out what you eſteem ſuperſtition. What I blame 
you for is this—that you have attempted to leſſen the 
authority of the Bible by ridicule, more than by reaſon ; 
that you have brought forward every petty objection 
whic ur ingenuity could diſcover, or your induſtry 
pick bon the writings of others; and without taking 
any notice of the anſwers which have been repeatedly 

ven to theſe objections, you urge and enforce them as 

they were new. There is certainly ſome novelty, 

at leaſt in your manner, for you go beyond all others in 

boldneſs of aſſertion, and in profaneneſs of argumentation ; 

Belingbroke and Voltaire muſt yeild the palm of ſcurrility 
to Thomas Paine. : 

Permit me to ſtate to you, what would, in my opinion 
have been a better mode of proceeding ; better ſuited to 
the character of an honeſt man, ſincere in his endeavours 
to ſearch out truth. Such a man, in reading the Bible, 
would, in the firſt place, examine whether the Bible at- 
tributed to the Supreme Being any attributes repugnant 

to 
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fenced him as ſubject to human infirmities ; whether it 
excluded him from the government of the world, or 
— the originof it to chance, and an eternal conflict oſ atoms. 
ing nothing of this kind in the Bible, (for the de- 
firucion of the Canaanites by his expreſs command, 1 
have-ſhewn not to be repugnant to his moral juſtice, ] be 
would, in the ſecond place, conſider that the Bible 
as to many of its parts, a very old book, and wiitten 
various authors, and at different and diſtant periods, 
there might, | occur ſome difficulties, and 


a contradictions, by the rules of ſuch found criti- 
aim as he would uſe in examining the contents of 


other book; and if he found that moſt of them were of 


a trifling nature, ariſing from ſhort additions inſerted into 


the text as explanatory and 2 or from mii 
takes and omiſſions of tr anſcribers, he would infer that 
all the reſt were capable of being accounted for, thou 
he was not able to do it; and he would be the more 
ing to make this conceſhon, fron: abſerving, that there 
ran through the whole book an harmony and connection, 
utterly inconſiſtent with every idea of forgery and deceit. 
He would then, in the third place, obierve, that the 
miraculous and hiſtarical parts of this book were fo in- 
termixed, that they could nat be ſeparated ; that they 
mult either both be true, or both falſe ; and from finding 
that the hiſtorical part was as well or better authenricat- 


ed than that of any other hi „ he would admit the 


miraculous part; and to coaſitm himſelſ in this belief, he 
would advert to the prophecies ; well knowing that the 
prediction of things to come, was as certain a proot of 
the divine interpoſition, as the performance of a miracle 
could be. If he ſhould find, as he certainly would, that 


many ancient prophecies had been fulfilled in all their 


circumftances, and that ſome were fullfiling at this very 
day, he would not ſuffer a few ſeeming or real difficulties 
to overbalance the weight of this accumulated evidence 
for the truth of the Bible. Such, I preſume to think, 
would be a proper conduct in all thoſe who are defiraus 
of torming a rational and impartial judgment on the 
ſubje& of revealed religion. Fo return. 


As to your obſervati a, that the book of Ifaiah is (at | 
leaſt in tranſlation) that kind of compoſtion and falſe . 


taſte, which is propeily called proſe run mad—1 — 
| only 


ws holicefs, truth, juſtice, goodneſs ;- whether it repre. - 
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enly to remark, that your taſte for Hebrew poetry; Farce 4 
— of it from tranſlation, would be more corre; it. - - 


you would ſuffer yourſelf to be informed on the fubje&t 


by Biſhop Lowth, who tells you in his Preledtion;—* that 


2 poem tranſlated literally from the Hebrew into any 
other language, whillt the ſame forms of the ſentences 
remain, will (till retain, even as far as relates to verſifica- 
tion, much of its native dignity, and a faint appearance 
of verſification.”” (Gregory's Tranſl.) If this is what 
you mean by proſe run mad, your obſervation may be 
admitted. 

You explain at ſome length your notion of the milap- 
plication made by St. Matthew of the prophecy in Ifaiah, 
—% Behold, a virgin thall conceive _ bear a fon.” 
That paſſage has been handled largely and minutely by 
almoſt every commentator, and it is too important to be 
handled ſuperficially any one: I am not on the pre. 
ſent occaſion concerned to explain it. It is quoted 
you to prove, and it is the only inltance you produce 
that Iſaiah was a lying prophet and an impoſtor.“ 
Now I maintain, that this very inſtance proves, that he 
was a true prophet, and no impoſtor. The hiſtory of 
the prophecy, as delivered in the ſeventh chapter, is this 
—Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king of lirael, made 
war upon Ahaz king of Judah ; not merely, or, perhaps, 
not at all, for the ſake of plunder or the conqueſt of ter- 
— but with a declared 33 of * an entire 
revolution in the goverament of Judah, of deſtroying the 
royal houſe of David, and of placing another family on 
the throne. Lok wg ee is thus exprefſed—*® Let us 
go up againſt Judah, and vex it, and let us make a 

ach therein for us, and ſet a king in the midſt of it, 
even the ſon of Tabeal”—Now what did the Lord com- 
miſſion Haiah to ſay to Ahaz ? Did he commiſhon him to 
ſay, the kings ſhall not vex thee? No— The kings ſhall 
not conquer thee ? No.—The kings ſhall not ſucceed 

inſt thee ! No :—he commiſhoned him to ſay, It 
(the purpoſe of the two kings) ſhall not itand, neither 
ſhall it come to paſs.” I demand Did it ſtand, did it 
come to paſs? Was any revolution effected? Was the 
royal houſe of David dethroned and deſtroyed? Was 

abeal ever made king of Judah? No. The prophec 

was perfectly accompliſhed. You ſay, Inſtead of theſe 
two — failing in their attempt againſt Ahaz, they 
ſucceeded ; Ahaz was defeated and deſtroyed.“ -I deny 
the fat ; Ahaz was —_— but not deſtroyed ; and 
| even 


n 
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% exon the © two hundred thouſand women, and ſons, and 
. whom you repreſent as carried into capti. 
WM., were net carried into 1 they were made 
mies, but they were not carried into captivity ; for 
-the chief men of Samaria, being admoniſhed by a pro- 
Phet, would not ſuffer Pekah to bring the captives into 
the ſand—“ They roſe up, and took the captives, and 
with the ſpoil clothed all that were naked among them, 
and arrayed them, and ſhod them, and gave them to ear 
and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all the 
teeble of them upon aſſes (fome humanity, you fee, 
amongſt thoſe Ifſraclites, whom you every where repre- 
ſent as barbarous brutes), and brought them to Jericho, 
the city of palm-trees, to their brethren.” 2 Chron. xx. 
15. — The kings did fail in their attempt; their attempt 
was to deftroy the houſe of David, and to make a reyo. 
lation ; but they made no revolution, they did not de- 
itroy the houſe of David, for Ahaz ſlept with his fathers; 
28 his fon, of the houſe of David, reigned in 


LETTER VI. 


A FTER what I conceive to be a great miſrepreſen- 
a tation ot the character and conduct of Jeremiah, 
you bring forward an objection which Spinoza and othen 

fore you had much inliſted upon, though it is an ob- 
jection which neither affects the genuineneſs, nor the au- 
thenticity of the book of Jeremiah, any more than the 
blunder of a book - binder, in miſplacing the ſheets of 
vour performance, would leſſon its authority. The ob- 
jection is, that the, book of Jeremiah has been put t 
ther in a diſordered (tate. It is acknowledged, that 
order of time is not every where obſerved ; but the 
cauſe of the confuſion is not known. Some attribute it 
to Baruch collecting into one volume all the ſeveral pro- 
phecies which Jeremiah had written, and neglecting to 
put them in their proper places: —others think that ihe 
ſeveral parts of rhe work were at ſirlt properly arranged, 
but that through accident, or the careleſſneſs of tran- 
{cribers, they were deranged :—others contend, that 
there is no confuſion ; that prophecy differs from hiſtory, 
in not being ſubje& to an accurate oblervance of 7 
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and order. But leaving this matter to be ſettled by W. 
tical diſcuſſion, let us come to a matter of greater inn.. 
portance—to your charge againit Jeremiah for his d 8 
plicity, and for his | 


e prediction. Firſt, as to his du- 
plicity : "> 


Jeremiah, on account of his. having boldly predicted 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, had been thruſt into a miry 
dungeon by the princes of Judah who ſought his like ; 
there he would have periſhed, had not one of the eunuchs 
taken compaſſion on him, and petitioned King Zedekiah 
in his favour, laying, «> e men (the princes) have 
done evil in all that they have done to Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, (no ſmall teſtimony this of the probity of the 
prophet's charafter, whom they have caſt into the dun- 
— and he is like to die for hunger.“ —On this repre- 

ntation Jeremiah was taken out of the dungeon by aa 
order from the king, who ſoon afterwards ſent privately 
for him, and deſired him to conceal nothing from him, 
binding himſelf by an oath, that whatever might be 
the nature of his ecy, he would not put him to 
death, or deliver him into the hands of the princes who 
fought his life. Jeremiah delivered to him the purpoſe 
of God reſpecting the fate of Jeruſalem. The conference 
_ ended, the king, anxious to perform his oath, to 
preſerve the lite of the . propher, diſmiſled him, ſaying, 
Let no man know of theſe words, and thou. ſhalt not 
die. But if the princes hear that I hare talked with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and fay unto thee, Declare unto 
us now what thou haſt ſaid unto the king, hide it net from 
us, and we will not put thee to death: alfo what the 
king faid unto thee : then thou ſhale fay unto them, I 
pteſemted my ſupplication before the king, that he would 
not cauſe me to return to Jonathan's houſe to die there. 
Then came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and aſk<d him, 
and he told them according to all theſe words that the 
king had commanded.” —Thus, you rematk, this man 
of God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or very ſtrongly 
prevaricate ; for certainly he did not go ro Zedekiah to 


make his ſupplication, neither did he make it.“ —it is nat 


ſaid that he told the princes he ent to make his ſuppl'- 
cation, but that he preſented it: now it is faid in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that he did make the ſupplication, and 
it is probable that in this conference he renewed it; but 
be that as it may, I contend that Jeremiah was not guilty 
of duplicity, or, in more intelligible terms, that he did 
not violate any law of . or of civil ſociety, in * 
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be did on this occaſion. He told the truth, in part, u 
e 
+ 3 — — 


life ; and be was under no obligation to tell the 


who were certainly his enemies, and no 
= zedts to his king. In a matter (ſays Puffen. 
| whach I am not eb/;zged to declare to another, if 1 
cannot, with ſafety, conceal the whole, I may fairly diſ. 
cover no more than a part.“ Was Jeremiah under a 


 ebligaticn to declare to the princes what had paſſed in his 


conference with the king? You may as well ſay, that 


the Houſe of Lords has a right to compel privy counſellors 


:9 reveal the king's ſecrets. The king cannot juſtly 
require a privy counſellor to tell a lie for him; but he 


may require him not to divulge his counſels to thoſe who | 


have no right ro know them.— Now for the falſe pre- 
— i will give the deſcription of it in your own 
words. 

In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jeremiah to 
Zedekiah, in theſe words, ver. 2. Thus faith the Lord, 
Behold, I will give this city into the hands of the king 
of Babylon, and will burn it with fire; and thou ſhalt not 
eſcape out of his hand, but thou ſhalt ſurely be taken, 
and delivered into his hand ; and thine 2 ſhall behold 
the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he ſhall ſpeak with 
thee mouth to mouth, and thou ſhalt go to Babylon. 


Let hear the word of the Lord, O Zedekiah, king of 


% Judah; thus faith the Lord, Thou ſhalt not die by the 
© word, but thou ſhalt die in peace; and with the burn- 
** ings of thy fathers, the former kings that were before 
* thee, ſo ſhall they burn odours for thee, and will la- 
+ ment thee, ſaying, ah, Lord! for I have pronounced 
„ the word, ſaith the Lord.“ | 

„Now, inſtead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of 
the king of Babylon, and ſpeaking with him mouth te 
mouth, and dying in peace, and with the burnings of 
odouts, as at the funeral of his fathers (as Jeremiah had 
declared the Lord himſelf had pronounced,) the reverſe, 
according to the 52d —_— was the cafe; it is there 
trared, verſe 10, That the king of Babylon flew the ſons 
ot Zedekiah before his eyes; then he put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah,:and bound him in chains, and carried him to 
Babylon, and put him in priſon till the day of his death.” 
What can we fay of theſe prophets, but that they are im- 
pcitors and liars 2? I can tay this—thar the prophecy you 
Eave produced, was fulfilled in all its parts: and what then 
(all * ſaid of thoſe who call Jeremiah a liar and an im- 


puitor ? Hzre then we are faitly at iſſue you affirm _ 
the 
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fulfilled in all its parts. ill gi 7 
hands of the king of Babylon, and he ſhall us 
fire,” ſo ſays the prophet ; what ſays the hiſtory ? « 
(the forces of the king ot Babylon) burnt the houſe 


1 


- i 
into 


God, and brake down the walls of Jeruſalem, and bunt 


all the palaces thereof with fire.” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 29.) 
—* Thoa ſhalt not eſcape out of his hand, but ſhall ſarely- 
be taken, and delivered into his hand: fo fays the pro: 
phet ; what ſays the hiſtory ? (The men of war fled 
night, and the king went the way towards the plain, 


the army of the Chaldees purſued after the king, and 


orertook him in the plains of Jericho: and all his arm 
were ſcattered from him; ſo they #204 the king, — 


brought him up te the king of Babylon, to Riblah.” 


(2 Kings xxv. 5.)—The prophet on, Thine eyes 
{hall behold the eyes of the — of Babylon, and he hall 
ſpeak with thee mouth to mouth.“ No pleaſant circum- 
nce this to Zedekiah, who had provoked the king of 
Babylon by revolting from him! The hiſtory ſays, The 
king of Babylon 1 + judgment upon Tedekiah, or, 
as it is more lit 

judgments with him at Riblah.”—The prophet concludes 
this part with, And thou ſhalt go to Babylon 2”? the 
hiſtory ſays, The king of Babylon bound him in chains, 
and carried him to Babylon, and put him in priſon till the 
day of his death.“ (Jer. Iii. 11. Thou ſhalt not die 
by the ſword.” He did not die by the ſward, he did 
not fall in battle.— But thou ſhalt die in prace.” He 
did die in 2 he neither expired on the rack, nor on 
the ſcaffold ; was neither ſtrangled nor poiſoned ; no un- 
uſual fate of captive kings! he died peaceably in his bed, 
. that bed was in a priſon.—“ And with the burn- 
ing of thy fathers ſhall they burn odours for thee.” I 
caunot prove from the hiſtory that this part of the pro- 
phecy was accompliſhed, nor can you prove that it was 
not. The probability is, that it was accompliſhed ; and 
I have two reaſons on which I ground this — 
Daniel, Shadtach, Meſchach, and Abednego, to ſay 
nothing of other Jews, were men 72 authority in 
the court of the king ot Babylon, before and aſter the 
commencement of the impriſoment of Zedekiah; and 
Daniel continued in power till the ſubverſion of the king- 


dom of Babylon by Cyrus. - Now it ſeems to me to be 


very probable, that Daniel, and the other great men of 
the Jews, would both have inclinatien to requeſt, and in- 
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ly rendered from the Hebrew, /pake 
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Nene enough with the king of Babylon to obtain per. 


3 ; hot milton to bury their deceaſed prince Zedekiah, after 


the manner of his fathers.— But if there had been no Jews 
at Babylon of coaſequence _— to make ſuch a te- 
queſt; {HL it is probable that the king of Babylon would 
have ofdered the Jews to bury and lament their departeq 
prince, after the manner of their country. Monarchs, 

ike other men, are conſcious of the inſtability of human 
condition; aud when the pomp of war has ceaſed, when 
the inſolence of conqueſt is abated, and the fury of re. 
ſentment ſubſided, they ſeldom fail to revete royalty even 
in its ruins, and grant without relutance proper ob- 
ſ{equies to the remains of captive kings. 

You profeſs to have been particular in treating of the 
books aſcribed to Iſaiah and Jeremiah.—Particular ! in 
what? You have particulatized tud or three paſſa 
which you have endeavoured to repreſent as obje&tionable 
and which I hope have been ſhewn, to the reader's ſatis- 
faction, to be not juſtly liable to your cenſure ; and you 
have paſſzd over all the other parts of theſe books with- 
out notice. Had you been particular in your examing- 
tion, you would have found cauſe to admire the probity 
and the intrepidiry of the characters of the authors of 
them; you would have met with many inſtances of ſub- 
lime compoſition ; and, what is of more conſequence, 
with many inſtances of prophetical veracity :—particy- 
lariries of theſe kinds you have wholly overlooked. I 
cannot account for this; I have no right, no inclination, 
to call you a diſhoneſt man: am I juſtified in conſidering 
you as a man not altogether deſtitute of ingenuity, but 
ſo entirely under the dominion of prejudice in every 
thing reſpecting the Bible, that, like a corrupted jud 
previouſly determined to give ſentence on the one lie, 
. you are negligent in the examination of truth ? 

You proceed to the reſt of the prophets, and you take 
them collectively, carefully however ſelecting for your 
obſervations ſuch particularities as are belt calculated to 
render, if poſhble, the prophets odious or ridiculous in 
the eyes of your readers. You confound * with 
poets and muſicians: I would diſtinguiſh them thus; 
many prophets were poets and muſicians, but all poets and 
muſicians were not prophets. Prophecies were often de- 
livered in poetic language and meaſure ; but flights and 
metaphors of the Jewiſh poets have not, as you afhrm, 
been fooliſhly erected into what are now called prophecies 
—they are now called, and have always been cal — pro- 
phecics, 


43999 
phecies, —becauſe they were real preticlions, fame of 
which have received, ſome ate now receiving, - aad all 


will receive, their full accompliſhment. ? % 

That there were falſe prophets, witches, necromancers, 
conjurers, fortune-tellers, among the Jews, no- . 
will attempt to deny; no nation, barbarous or cimhized, 
has been without them; but when you would degrade the 
prophets of the Old Teſtament to a level with theſe con- 
juring, dreaming, ſtrolling gentry—when you would re- 
preſent them as ſpending their lives ia fortune-telling, 
caſting nativities, predicting riches, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate marriages, conjuring for loft goods, &c. I muſt be 
allowed to ſay, that you wholly miltake their office, and 


_ miſrepreſent their character. Their office was to convey 


to the children of Iſrael the commands, the promiſes, 
the threatenings of Almighty God; and their character 
was that of men ſuſtaining, with fortitude, perſecution 
in the c— of their duty. There were falſe pro- 
phets in abundance amongſt the Jews ; and if you op- 
poſe theſe to the true prophets, and call them both party 
prophets, you have the liberty of doing fo, but you will 
not thereby confound the diſtinction between truth and 
falſchood. Falſe prophets are ſpoken of with deteſtation 
in many parts of ſcripture, particularly by Jeremiah, who 
accuſes them of propheſying lies in the name of the Lord, 
ſaying, © I have dreamed, I have dreamed :—Behold, I 
am againſt the prophets, faith the Lord, that uſe their 
tongues, and ſay, he faith ; that propheſy falſe dreams, 
and cauſe my people to err by their lies and by their 
lightneſs.” Jeremiah cautions his countrymen agaialt 
giving credit to their prophets, to their diviners, to their 
dreamers, to their enchanters, to their ſorcerers, which 
fpeak unto you, ſaying, Ye ſhall not ferve the king of 
Babylon.” You cannot think more contemptibly of theſe 
gentry than they were thought of by the true prophets 
at the time they lived; but, as Jeremiah fays on this 
ſubject, © What is the chaff to the wheat? What are the 
falſe prophets to the true ones ? Every thing good is lia- 
ble to abuſe ; but who argues againſt the aſe of a thing 
from the abuſe of it ? againſt 2 becauſe there 
are pretenders to phyſic? Was Iſaiah a fortune - teller, 

redicting riches, when he ſaid to King Hezekiah, Be- 
hold, the days come, that all that is in thine houſe, and 
that which thy fathers have laid up in ſtore until this day, 
ſhall be carried to Babylon : nothing ſhall be left, faith 
the Lord. And of thy ſons that ſhall iſſue from 2 
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Fortune-tellers generally predi& good luck to their fim- 
ple cuſtomers, they may 2 ſomething by their 
wate;z but IHaiah predicts to a monarch deſolation of his 


ebuntry, and ruin of his family. This prophecy was ſpo- 


ken in the year before Chriſt 523 ; and, above an hun- 
dred years afterwards, it was accompliſhed ; when Ne- 
buckadnezzar took Jeruſalem, and carried out thence all 
the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, and the treaſures 
of the King's houſe, (2 Kings xxiv. x3.) and when he 
commanded the maſter of his eunuchs, (Dan. i. 3.) that 
he ſhoald take certain of the children of Iſrael, and of 
the king's feed, and of the princes, and educate them for 
three years, till they were able to ſtand before the King, 
Jehoram king of Iſrael, Jehoſhaphat king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom, going with their armies to make 
war on the king of Moab, came into a place where there 
was no water either for their men or cattle. In this dif- 
treſs they waited upon Eliſha, (an high honour for one of 
your conjurers,) by the advice of Jehoſhaphat, who knew 
that the word of the Lord was with him. The prophet, on 
ſeeing Jehoram, an idolatrous prince, who had revolted 
from the worſhip ofthe true God, come to conſult him, ſaid 
to him“ Get thee to the prophets of thy father and the 
prophets of thy mother.“ This you think ſhews Eliſha 
to have been a party prophet, full of venom and vulga- 
rity—1t ſhews him to have been a man of great 9 
who reſpected the dignity of his own character, the ſa 
eredneſs of his office as a „ of God, whoſe duty it 
was to reprove the wickedneſs of kings, as of other men. 
He ordered them to make the valey where they were full 
of ditches :—this, you ſay, every countryman could 
have told, that the way to get water was to dig for it:“ 
but this is not a true repreſentation of the caſe ; the 
ditches were not dug that water _ be gotten by dig- 
ging for it, but that they might hold the water when it 
ould miraculouſly come, without wind or rain,“ from: 
another country; and it did come © from the way of 
Edom, and the country was filled with water.” —As to 
Eliſha's curling the little children who had mocked 
Him, and their deſtruction in conſequence of his impre- 
cation, the whole ſtory muſt be taken together. The 
provocation he reccived is, by ſome, conſidered as an in- 
ſult offered to him, not as a man but as a prophet, and 
that the perſons who offered it were not what we _ 
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ind by little children, but grown-up youths ; the term 
child being applied, in the Hebrew 3 
up perſons. Be this as it may, the curſing was a&-. 
of the prophet ; had it been a fin, it would not have been 
followed by a miraculous deſtruction ot the offenders 3 
for this was the act of God, who beſt knows who deſerve 
puniſhment. What effect ſuch a ſignal judgment had on 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, is no where faid ; 
but it is probable it was not without a good effect. 
Ezekiel and Daniel lived during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; you allow their writings to be genuine. In this 
you differ trom ſome of the greateſt adverſaries of Chriltia- 
nity ; and in my opinion cut up, by this conceſhon, the 
very root of your whole performance. It is next to an 
* r any man who admits the book of Daniel 
to be a genuine book, and who examines that book with 
intelligence and 1mparvality, to retuſe his aſſent to the 
truth of Chriſtianity. As to your ſaying, that the inter- 
pretations which commentators and prieſts have made of 
theſe books, only ſhew the fraud, or the extreme folly. 
to which credulity and prieftcratt can go; I conſider it 
as nothing but a proof of the extreme tolly or fraud to 
which prejadice and infidelity can carry a minute philo- 
fopher. You profeſs a fondnefs for fcience ; I will refer 
you to a ſcientific man, who was neither a commentator 
nor a prieſt—to Ferguſon. In a tract entitled The year 
of our Saviour's crucifixion aſcertained ; and the dark - 
nels, at the time of his crucifixion, proved to be ſuper- 
natural—this real philoſopher interprets the ren.arkablz 
2 in the gth chapter of Daniel, and concludes 
is diſſertation in the following words —** Thus we have 
an aſtronomical demoaltration of the truth of this ancient 
r ſeeing that the prophetic 2 of the Meſſiah's 
ing cut off, was the very ſame with the aſtronomical.“ 
I have ſomewhere read an account of a fulemn diſputa- 
tion which was. held at Venice, ia the laſt ceatury, be- 
tween a Jew and a Chriſtian:— the Chriſtian ſtrongly ar- 
gued from Daniel's prophecy of the ſeventy weeks, that 
Jeſus was the Meſſiun whom the Jews had long expect- 
ed, trom the predictions of their prophets :=the learned 
Rabbi, who preſided at this ditpuration, was fo forcibly 
lirack by the argument, that he put an end to the buli- 


| neſs by faying,—* Let us ſhut up our Bibles ; for if we 


proceed in the examination of this prophecy, it will 
make us al! become Chriſtians.” Was it a ſimilar appre- 


henſion which deterred you from ſa much as opeain — 
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_” SE Foo have not produced from 3 
2 5 ceptionable paſſage. W 
Y . and with an undiaſſed 
the advice of our Saviour when he q i 
very Let him that readeth underſtand, 
_ and I ſhall nor deſpair of your converſion from Deiſm to 


In order to diſcredit the anthority of the books which 
you allow to be genuine, you form a _ and prog 
gious hypotheſis concerning Ezekiel and Daniel, for 
which there is no manner of foundation either in hi 
or probability. You ſappoſe theſe two men to have 
no A viſions, — gy” = up 1.— wed, Almigh- 
ty ; but to have preten to theſe things; u 
that diſguiſe, to have carried on an eni 
pondence relative to the recovery of their country from 
the 2 yobs. That any man in his ſenſes ſhould 
frame or adopt ſuch an hypotheſis, ſhould have ſo little 
to his own 15 as an impartial inquirer 

er truth, ſo little reſpect for the underſtanding of his 
readers, as to obtrude it on the world, would we 
peare w_ an incredible circumftance, bad not you 
it a 


You quote # paſſage from Ezekiel: in the 29th chap» 
ter, verſe 11, ſpeaking of Egypt, it is ſaid—* No foot 
of man ſball through it, nor foot of beaſt ſhall paſs 
through it, neither it be inhabited forty years: 
This, you ay, « never came to paſs, and conſequently t 
is falſe, as all the books I have already reviewed are.” 
Now that this did come to paſs, we have, as Biſhop New- 
ton obſerves, *© the teſtimonies of Megeſthenes and Bero- 
ſas, two heathen hiſtorians, who lived about goo years 
| before Chriſt ; one of whom affirms, expreisly, that Ne. 
buchadnezzar conquered the greater part of Africa ; and 
the other affirms it, in effect, in ſaying, that when Ne- 
buchadnezzar heard of the death of his father, having 
ſettled his affairs in Egypt, and committed the capie: 
whom he took in Egypt to the care of ſome of his friends 
to bring them after him, he haſted directly to Babylon. 


And if we had been poſſeſſed of no teſtimony in ſupport - | 
of the prophecy, it would have been an haſty concluſion, | | 
that the prophecy never came to paſs ; the hiſtory 
Egypt at ſo remote a period, being no where accurately 
and circumftantially related. I admit that no period can 
be pointed out from the age of Ezekiel to the preſent, in 
which there was no foot of man or beaſt to be ſeen for 


the baſeſt of the kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt i 
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years in all Egypt; but ſome think that only a 5 
of Egypt is here ſpoken of; and ſurely So: 
a literal accompliſhment of an — expreſ- 
„denoting great deſolation; importing that the trade 
of Egypt, w was carried on then, as at preſent, 
caravans, by the foot of man and beaſt, ſhould be an 
hilated. Had you taken the trouble to have 
little farther into the book from which you h 
8828 vou would have there ſeen a 
ivered above two thouſand years ago, and whi 
been fulfilling from that time to this —“ Egypt ſhall be 


any more above the nations there ſhall be 
prince of the land of Egypt.“ This you may cal 
dream, a viſion, a lie: Iefteem it a wondertul prophecy; 
for © as is — - ſo has been the event. Egypt 
was conqu by the Babylonians ; and after the Baby- 
lonians by the Perſians ; and after the Perſians it became 
ſubject to the Macedonians ; and after the Macedonians 
to the Romans ; and after the Romans to the Saracens ; 
and then to the Mamalucs; and now is a province of the 
Turkiſh empire.“ 

Suffer me to produce to you from this author not an 
enigmarical letter to Daniel reſpecting the recovery of 


plained. 

As to your wonderful diſcovery that the prophecy of 
Jonah is a book of ſome Gentile, * and that it has been 
written as a fable, to expoſe the nonſenſe, and to os 

the 
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the vicious and malignant character of a Bible prophet, 
or a predicting prieſt, I ſhall put it, covered with ele. 
Sore, for the ſervice of its author, on the ſame ſhelf with 
= = ge concerning the conſpiracy of Daniel and 
Exckiel, and ſhall not ſay another word about it. 
Lou conclude your objeftions to the Old Teſtament 
in a triumphant ſtyle ; an angry opponent would ſay, in 
a ſtyle of extreme arrogance, and ſottiſh ſelf ſufficiency, 
I have gone,“ you ſay, © through the Bible (miſlak. 
ing here, as in other places, the Old Teſtament for the 
e) as a man woul 1 a wood with an axe 
on his ſhoulders, and fell trees ; here they lie ; and the 
eſts, if they can, may replant them. 
8, {tick them in the ground, but * ty never grow. 
And is it poſſible that you ſhould t gl 
your zerformance, as to believe, that you have thereby 
iſhed the authority of a book, which Newton him- 
ſelf eſteemed the moſt authentic of all hiſtories ; which 
by its celeſtial light, illumines the darkeſt ages of antiqui- 
ty ; Which is the touchſtone whereby we are enabled to 
{tinguiſh between true and fabulous theology, between 
the God of Iſrael, holy, juſt, and good, and the impure 
rabble of heathen Baalim; which has been thought, by 
competent judges, to have afforded matter for the laws 
of Solon, and a foundation for the — of Plato; 
which has been illuſtrated by the labour of learning, in 
all ages and countries ; and been admired and venerated 
for its — its ſublimity, its veracity, by all who were 
able to and underſtand it? No, Sir; you have gone 
indeed through the wood, with the belt intention in the 
world to cut it down ; but you have merely buſied your- 
ſelf in expoſing to vulgar contempt a few unſightly ſhrubs, 
which good men had wiſely concealed from public view 
you have entangled yourſelt in thickets of thorns 
briars ; you have loſt your way on the mountains of Le- 
banon ; the cedar trees whereof, lamenting the 
madneſs, and pityiug the blindneſs of your rage againſt 
them, have ſcorned the blunt edge and the baſe temper 
2 E axe, and laughed unhurt at the feebleneſs of your 
e. 


In plain language, you have gone through the Old 
Teſtament hunting after difficulties, and you have found 
ſome real ones; theſe y=u have endeayoured to 22 
into inſurmountable objections to the authority of the 
whole book. When it is conſidered that the Old Teſta- 
ment is compoſed of ſeveral books, Mitten by different 


author 
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authors, and at different periods, from Moſes to Malachi, 
compriſing an ab(trated hiſtory of a particular nation for 
above a thouſand years, I think the real difficulties which 
occur in it, are much fewer, and of much lefs import- 
ance, than could reaſonably have been expected. Appa- 
rent difſiculties you have repreſented as real ones, with- 
out —_— the manner in which they have been ex- 
plained. You have ridiculed things held moſt facred, 
and calamniated characters eſteemed moſt venerable ; you 
have excited the ſcoffs ofthe prophane; increaſed the ſcep- 
ticiſm of the doubtful ; ſhaken the faith of the unlearned ; 
ſuggeſted cavils to the diſpnters of this world; and 
perplexed the minds of honeſt men who wiſh to worſhip 


the God of their fathers in ſincerity andtruth.—This and 


more you have done in Kang thro' the Old Teſtament ; 
but you have not fo much as glanced at the great deſign 
of the whole, at the harmony and mutual dependence of 
the ſeveral parts. You have fail noi hing of the wiſdom 
of God in ſelecting a particular people from the reſt of 
mankind, not for their own fakes, but that they might 
witneſs to the whole world, in ſucceſſive ages, his exiſt- 
ence and attributes z that they might be an inſtrument of 
ſubverting idolatry, of declaring the name of the God of 
Irael throughout the whole earth. It was through this 
nation that the Egyptians ſaw the wonders of God ; that 
the Canaanites (whom wickedneſs had made a reproach 
to human nature) felt his judgments; that the Babylonians 
iſued their decrees— That none ſnould dare to ſpeak 
amiſs of the God of Ifrae]—that all ſhould fear and trem- 
ble before him: - and it is through them that you and 
I, and all the world, are not at this day worſhippers of 
idols. Tou have ſaid nothing of the goodneſs ot God in 
promiſing, that, through the ſeed of Abraham, all the 
nations — the earth were to be bleſſed; that the deſire ot 
all nations, the bleſſing of Abraham to the Gentiles, ſnould 
come. You have paſſed by all the prophecies reſpectin 

the coming of the Meſhah ; though they abſolutely fixe 


the time of his coming, and of his being cut off; de- 


ſcribed his office, character, condition, ſufferings, and 
death, in ſo circumſtantial a manner, that we cannot but 
be aſtoniſhed at the accuracy of their completion in the 


perſon of Jeſus of Nazareth. You have neglected noti- 


cing the teſtimony of the whole Jewiſh nation to the truth 
both of the natural and miraculous facts recorded in the 
Old Teſtament. That we may better judge of the weight 


of this teſtimony, let us 3 that God ſhouid now 


manifeſt 
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maniteſt himſelf to us, as we contend he did to the Iſrael. 
tes in Egypt, in the deſert, and in the land of Canaan; 
and that he ſhould continue theſe manifellations of him. 
ſelf to our poſterity for a thouſand years or more, puniſh. 
ing or rewarding them according as they diſobeyed or 
obeyed his commands; what would you expect ſhould 
be the iſſue ? You would expect that our polterity would, 
in the temoteſt period of time, adhere to their God, and 
maintain againſt all opponents the truth of the books in 
which the diſpenſations of God to us and to our ſucceſ- 
ſors had been recorded. They would not yield to the 
objections of men, who, not having experienced the ſame 
divine government, ſhould, for want of ſuch experjence, 
refuſe aſſent to their teſtimony. No; they would be u 
the then ſurrcunding nations, what the Jews are to us, 


witneſſes of the exiſtence and of the moral government 
of God. 


LETTER VII. 


a 1 New Teſtament, they tell us, is founded u 
the prophecies of the Old; if fo, it muſt follow 
the fate of its foundation.” Thus you open your attack 
upon the New Teſtament; and I agree with you, that 
the New Teſtament mult follow the fate of the Old; and 
that fate is to remain unimpaired by fuch efforts as you 
have made againſt it. The New Teſtament, however, 
is not founded ſolely on the prophecies of the Old. If 
an heathen from Athens or Rome, who had never heard 
of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, had been an eye- 
witneſs of the miracles of Jeſus, he would have made the 
ſame conclufion that the Jew Nicodemus did—* Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God); for no 
man can do theſe miracles that thou doeſt, except God 
be with him.” Our Saviour tells the Jews—** Had je 
believed Moſes, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote 
of me: - and he bids them ſearch the ſcriptures, for 
they teſtified of him: but, notwithſtanding this appeal 
to the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, Jeſus ſaid to the 
Jews, Though ye believe not me, believe the works“ 
« believe me for the very works ſake“ “ if I had not 
done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had fin.” Theſe are ſufficient procts * 
| | x 
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me truth of Chriſt's miſſion was not even to the Jer. 
much leſs to the Gentiles, founded folely on the truth or 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament. So that it you 
could prove tome of theſe prophecies to have been mit- 
applied, and not completed in the peiſon of Icſus, the 
truth of the Chriittan religion would nut thereby bewer- 
turned. That Jeſus of Nazareth was the perſon in whom 
all the prophecies, direct and typical, in the Old Telta 
ment, reſpecting the Meikah, were tultilled, is a propcl. 
tion founded on thoſe ptophecics, and to be proved by 
companrg them with the hittory of his life, That Jeu: 
was a prophet tent from God, is oc prepoliluion—tila: 
Jeſus was /e prophet, the ethih, is another; and 
though he certainly was beth à profzhet and gr prophet. 
yet the foundations of the prooł of thete propolitions ard 
ſeparate and diſtinct. 

The © mere exiſtence of ſuch a woman as Mary, and 
of tuch a man as Joleph, and Jctus, is,“ your tay, © a mat - 
ter of indifference, about which thet e is no ground either to 
believe or to diſbelieve.“ Belief is different from know- 
I:dge, with which you here ſcem to contound it, We 
know that the whole is greater than its part; and we 
know that all the angles in the fame tegment of a circle 
are equal to each other—we have intuition and demoa- 
ſtrativn £3 grounds of this knowledge; but is there no 
ground for belief of paſt or future exiltence? Is there 
no ground for believing that the fan will exiſt to-mor- 
rew, and that your tather exiſted beldre you? You con- 
deicend, however, to think it probable, that there were 
ſuch perſons as Mary, Joſeph, and Jeſus ; and, without 
noubling yourſelf about their exiſtence or non-exiſteace, 
alluring, as it were, for the {ale of argument, but with- 
out pelnirely granting, their exiitence, you proceed to 
inform us, that it is the fable of Jelus Chriil, as told in 
we Ne Teſtament, and the wild and viſionat y Coctiine 
raid thereoa,“ againſt which you contend, Lou will 
not repute it a fable, that there was ſuch a man as Jeſus 
Chriit ; that he lived ia Judea near eighteen hundred 

ears ago; that he weyt about doing good, and preaciinge 
not only in the villages of Galilec, but in the city of 
Jeruſalem; that he had tcveral followers who conſtantly 
attended him; that he was put to death by Pontius Pilate; 
that las ditciples were numerous a few years after his 
death, not only in Judea, but in Rome the capital of the 
world, and in every province of the Roman einpire: 
that a particular day has been obicrved in a religious man- 
ner by all his followers, in commemoration ct a real or 

8 2 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed reſurrection; and that the conſtant celebration 
of baptiſm, and of the Lord's ſupper, may be traced back 
from the preſent time to him, as the author of thoſe 
iaſtitutions. Theſe things conſtitute, I ſuppoſe, no pan 
of your fable; and if thete things be facts, they will, 
when maturely conſidered, draw after them ſo many o- 
ther things related in the New Teftament concerning 
Jeſus, that there will be left for your fable but very ſcany 
materials, which will require great fertility of invention 
before you will dreſs them up into any form which wil 
not diſguſt even a ſuperficial obſerver. 

The miraculous conception you eſteem a fable, and ig 
your mind it is an obſcene fable.—Impure indeed muſt 
that man's imagi nation be, who can difcover any obſceni 
in the angel's declaration to Mary—The Holy Ghoſt 
come upon thee, and the power of the Higheſt ſhall over. 
ihadow thee : therefore that Holy thing which ſhall be 
born of thee ſhall be called the Son of God.—I wonder you 
do not find cbfcenity in Geneſis, where it is ſaid, * The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,“ and 
brought cider out of confuſion, a world out of a chaos, 
by his foſtering influence. As to the Chriſtian faith being 
built upon the heathen mythology, there is no ground 
whatever for the aſſertion; there would have been ſome 
for ſaying, that much of the heathen mythology was 
built upon the events recorded in the Old Teſtament. 

You come now to a demonſtration, or which amount 
to the ſame thing, to a propoſition which cannot, you 
ſay, be contraveited :—firſt, * That the agreement d 
all the parts of a ſtory does nor prove that ſtory to be 
tue, becauſe the parts may agree and the whole may be 
falſe :=ſecondlv, That the ai/azreemert of the parts d 
a ſtory proves that the whole cannt be true, The agret 
ment does not prove truth, but the diſagreement proves 
zalſehood pofitively.” Great uſe, I perceive, is to be 
made of this propoſition, You will pudon my unfkil 
tulneſs in diulectics, if I preſume to controvert the truth 
of this adſtract propoinion, às applied to any purpoſe in 
life, The agreement of the parts of a ſtory implies that 
the ſtory has been told by, at leaft, two perſons (the lite 
of Doctor Johnſon, tor iultance, by Sis John Hawkins 
and hir Boſwell). Now I think it ſcarcely poſſible for 
even two perſons, and rhe difficulty is encreafed if there 
are more than two, to write the hiitory of the life of any 
one of their acquaintance, without there being a conſi- 
derable difference between them, with reſpet to te 
i ramoa 
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oo 
number and order of the incidents of his life. Some 
things will be omitted by one, and mentioned by the 
other ; ſome things will be briefly touched by one, and 
the ſame things will be circumſtantially detailed by the 
other ; the ſame things, which are mentioned in the fame 
way by them both, may not be mentioned as having hap- 
pened exactly at the fame point of time; with other 
poſſible and probable differences. But theſe real or ap- 

rent difficulties, in minute circumſtances, will not inva- 
Ede their teſtimony as to the material tranſactions of his 
life, mach lefs will they render the whole of it a fable. 
If ſeveral independent witneffes, cf fair character, ſhould 
agree in all the parts of a ſtory, (in teſtifying, for in- 
ſtance, that a murder or a robbery was committed at a- 
rticular time, in a particular place, and by a certain 
individual,) every court of juſtice in the world would 
admit the fact, notwithſtanding the abſtract poſſibility of 
the whole being falſe: —again, if ſeveral honeſt men 
ſhould —_ in ſaying, that they ſaw the king of France 
beheaded, though they ſhould diſagree as to the figure of 
the guillotine, or the ze of his executioner, as to the 
king's hands being bound or looſe, as to his being com- 
poled or agitated in aſcending the ſcaſtold, yet every 
court of juſtice in the world would think, that ſuch di:- 
ference, reſpecting the circumſtances et the fact, did not 
ivalidate the evidence reſpecting the fact itſelt. When 
you ſpeak of the whole of a ſtory, you cannot mean 
every particular circumitance conneted with the ſtory, 
but not eſſential to it; you muſt mean the pith and mar- 
row of the ſtory ; for it would be impoſhble to eſtabliſk 
the truth of any fact (of Admirals Byng or Keppel, tur 
example, having neglected or not neglected their duty.) 
if a dilagreement in the evidence ot wüneſſes, in mi- 
nute points, ſhould be conſidered as annihilating the 
weight of their evidence in points of importance. In a 
word, the relation of a fact differs eſſentially from the 
demonſtration of a theorem. If one ſtep is left out, ove 
link in the chain of ideas conſtituting a demoalt: ation 35 
omitted, the concluſion will be deſtroyed ; but a tact may. 
be eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding a Gifagreement of the 
witneſſes in certain trifliog particulars of their evidence 
reſpeQing it. | : 
You apply your incontrovertible propoſition to the. 
genealogies of Chriſt given by Matthew and Lukxe— 
there is a diſagreement between them; therefore, you 
fay, If Matthew ſpeaks truth, Luke freak es falfchood . 
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and if Luke ſpeak truth, Matthew ſpeaks falſehood ; and 
thence there is no authority for beheving either; and if 
they cannot be believed even in the very firlt thing they 
ay and ſet out to prove, they are not intitled to be be- 
lieved in any thing they tay afterwards.” I cannot admit 
either your premiſes ar your concluſion: — not your con- 
eluſion, becauſe two authors, who differ in tracing back 
the pedigree of an individual for above a thoufand years, 
cannot, on that account, be eſteemed incompetent to 
bear teſtimony to the tranſactions of his life, unleſs an in- 
tention to falſify could be proved againſt them. If tuo 
Welſh hiforians ſhould at this time write the life of any 
1emarkable man of. their country, who had been dead 
twenty or thirty years, and ſhould, through different 
branches of their genealogical tree, carry up the pedi- 
gree to Cadwallon, would they, on account of that dif 
ference, be diſcredited in every thing they ſaid? Might 
it not be believed that they gave the pedigree as they 
had found it recorded in different m{truments, but with 
out the leaſt intention to write a falſehood -I cannot 
admit your premiſes ; becauſe Matthew ſpeaks truth, 
and Luke ſpeaks truth, though they do not ſpeak tie 
fame truth; Matthew. giving. the genealogy of Joſeph 
the reputed father of Jefus, and Luke giving the genea-- 
10gy of Mary ths real mother of Jeſus. It you will not 
admit this, other explanations ot the difficulty might be 
given; but I hold it ſufficient to ſay, that the authors 
had no delign to deceive the reader, that they took then 
accounts from the public regiſters, which were carefully 
kept, and that had tliey been fabricators of theſe genea- 
Jogies, they would have been expoted at the time to in 
ſtant detection; ar t the certainty of that detection would 
have pr-vented them from making the attempt to impofe 
a falſe genealogy on the Jewiſh nation. 

But that you may effectually overthrow the credit of 
theſe genealogies, you make the following calculan- 
on :— From the birth of David to the birth of Chrilt is 
upwards of 1080 years; and as there were but 27 full ge- 
nerations, to find the average age of each perſon men- 
tioned in St. Matthew's lift at the time his firſt fon was 
born, it is only neceſſary to- divide 1080 by 27, which 
gives 40 years for each perſon. As the life time of man 
was then but of the ſame extent it is now, it is an abſur- 
dity to ſuppoſe, that 27 generations ſhould all be old 
bachelors before they married. So far from this gene, 
logy being a ſoiema truth, it is not even a — 
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This argument aſſumes the appearance of arithmetical 


accuracy, and the concluſion is in a ſtyle which even its 
truth would not excuſe :—yet the argument is good for 


nothing, and the concluſion is not true. You have read 


the Bible with ſome attention; and you are extremely 
liberal in imputing to it lies and abfurdinies ; read it over 
again, eſpecially the books of the Chronicles, and you 
will there find, that, in the genealogical liſt of dt Mat - 
thew, three generations are omitted between Joram and 
Ozias ; Joram was the father of Azariah, Azariah of 
Joaſh, Joaſh of Amaziah, and Amaziab of Ozias.—l in- 
quire not, inthis place, whence this omiſhon proceeded ; 
whether it is to be attrĩiduted to an error in the genealo- 
gical tables from whence Matthew took his account, or 
to a corruption of the text of the eliſt; (till it is 
an omiſion. Now if you will add theſe three generations 
to the 27 you mention, and divide 1080 by 30, you will 
find the average age when theſe Jews had each of them 
their firſt ſon born was 36. FRED married fooner than 
they ought to have done according to Ariſtotle, who 
fixes thirty-ſeven as the molt proper age, when a man 
ſhould marry. Nor was it neceſſat y that they ſliould have 
been old bachelors, thoogh each of them had not a fon 
to ſucceed him till he was thirty-ſix; they might have 
been married at twenty, without having a fon till the 

were forty. You aſſunde in your —_ that the bell 
born ſon ſucceeded the father in the liſt- this is not true. 
Solomon ſucceeded David; yet David had at leaſt ſix ſons, 
who were grown to manhood before Solomon was born; 


and Reheboam had at leaſt three ſons before he had Abia 


(Abijah) who ſucceeded him.—lr is needleſs to cite more 
inſtances to-thiz purpoſe; but from theſe, and other cy. 
cumſtances which might be inſiſted upon, I can ſee no 
ground tor believing, that the genealogy of Jeſus Chrift, 
mentioned by St Matthew, is not a ſolemn truth. 

You inlſiſt much upon ſome things being mentioned by 
one evangeliſt, which are not mentianed by all or by any 
of the others; and you take this to be a reaſon why we 
ſhould conſider the goſpels, not as the works of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, but as the productions of 
ſome, uncennected individuals, each of whommadehis own 
legend. I do not admit the truth of this ſuppoſition; but 
I may be allowed to uſe it as an argument-agarnit your- 
ſelf—it removes every poſſible ſuſpicion of fraud and im- 
poſture, and conlirms the oſpel hiſtory in the ſtrongelt 
manner. Tour wncorneded individuals have each wruten 

memoirs 
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memoirs of the life of Jeſus ; from whatever iource th 
derived their materials, it is evident that they agree in 2 
great many particulars of the laſt importance, ſuch as the 
purity of his manners; the ſanctity of his doctrines ; the 
multitude and publicity of his miracles ; the perſecuting 
wirit of his enemies; the manner of his death; and the 
certainty ot his reſutrection; and whilſt they agree in 
theſe great points, their diſagreement in points of lavle 
ce niequence, is rather a confirmation of the truth, than 
any indication of the falſehood of their ſeveral accounts. 
Had they agreed in nothing, their teſtimony ought to 
have been rejected as a legendary tale ; had they agreed 
in every thing, it might have been ſuſpected that, initead 
of unconnected individuals, they were a ſet of impoſtors. 
The manner, in which the evangeliſts have recorded the 
particulars of the life of Jeſus, is wholly conformable to 
hat we experience in other biographers, and claims our 
higheſt affent to its truth, notwithſtanding the force of 
your incontrovertible propoſition. | 

As an inſtance of contradiction between the evange- 
liſts you tell us, that Matthew ſays, the angel announ- 
cing the immaculate conception appeared unto Joſeph ; 
but Luke ſays, he appeared unto Mary. The angel, 
Sir, appeared to them both ; to Mary, when he informed 
her that ſhe ſhould, by the 2 of God, conceive a ſon; 
to Joſeph, ſome months afterwards, when Mary's preg- 
nancy was viſible ; in the interim ſhe had paid a viſit of 
three months to her couſin Eliſabeth. It might have 
been expected, that, from the accuracy with which you 
have read your Bible, you could not have confoundedtheſe 
obviouſty-diſtin&t appearances ; but men, even cf can- 
dour, are liable to miſtakes. Who, you aik, would now 
believe a girl, who ſhould ſay ſhe was gotten with child 
by a ghoſt ?—-Who, but yourſelf, would ever have aſſced 
a queſtion ſo abominably indecent and profane? I can- 
not argue with you on this ſubject.— You will never per- 
ſuade the world, that the Holy Spirit of God has 
any reſemblance to the ſtage ghoſts 12 Hamlet or Mac- 
” from which you ſeem to have derived your idea 

it. 

The — of the maſſacre of the young children by 
the order of Herod, is mentioned only by Matthew ; 


and therefore you think it is a lie. We muſt give up all 
hiſtory, it we refuſe to admit facts recorded by only one 
biſtorian. Matthew addreſſed his goſpel to the Jews, and 
put them in mind of à circumſtance, of which — 
mu 
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mult have had a melancholy remembrance ; but Gentiie 
converts were leſs intereſted in that event. The evange- 
liſts were not writing the lite of Herod, but of Jeſus ; it 
is no wonder than they omitted, above half a century 
after the death of an inſtance of his cruelty, which 
was not eſſentially connected with their ſubjed. The 
maſlacre, however, was probably known even at Rome; 
and it was certainly correſpondent to the character of 
Herod. John, you ſay, at the time of the maſſacre, 
« was under two years of age, and yet he eſcaped; ſo 
that the ſtory circumſtantially belies itſelf.“ — John was 
ſix months older than Jeſus ; and you cannot prove that 
he was not beyond the age to which the order of Herod 
extended; it probably reached no farther than to thuſe 
who had completed their firſt year, without including 
thoſe who had entered upon their ſecond: but without 
inſiſting upon this, ſtill I contend that you cannot prove 
John to have been under two years of age at the time of 
the maſſacre ; and I could give many probable reaſons to 
the contrary. Nor is it certain that John was, at that 
time, in that part of the country to which the edict of 
Herod extended. But there would be no end of anſwer- 
ing, at length, all your little objections. 

No two of the evangiliſts, you obſerve, agree in recit- 
ing, exactly in the ſame words, the written inſcription 
which was put over Chriſt when he was crucificd.—I 
admit that there is an uneflential verbal difference; and 
are you certain that there was not a verbal difference in 
the inſcriptions themſelves ?-One was written in He- 
brew, another in Greek, another in Latin; and, though 
they had all the fame meaning, yet it is probable, that if 
two men had tranſlated the Hebrew and the Latin into 
Greek, there would bave begn a verbal difference be- 
tween their tranſlations. You have rendered yourſelf 
famous by writing a book call:4—The Rights of lan: 
—had you been guillotined by Robeſpierre, with this 
title, written in French, Englith, and German, and aflix- 
ed to the guiil»tine—Thomas Paine, of America, author 
of The Rights of Min—and had four perſons, fome of 
whom had icen the execution, and the reſt had heard of 
it from eye witneſſes, written ſhort accounts of your life 
twenty years or more after your death, and one had faid 
the inſcription was—this is Thomas Paine, the author 
of The $igh:s of Man—another, The author of The 
Rights of Man- a third, 'I his is the author of the Rights 
ut Man—and a fourth, Thomas Paine, of America, — 
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author of The ay of Man—would any man of com- 


mon ſenſe have doubted, on account of this diſagree- 

ment, the veracity of the authors in writing your life? 
The only one, you tell us, of the men called apoſ- 
tles, who appears to have been near the ſpot where Jctus 
was cruciſied, was Peter.” This your aſſertion is not 
true—we do not know that Peter was preſent at the cru- 
cifixion ; but we do know that John, the diſciple whom 
Jefus loved, was preſent ; for Jeſus ſpoke to him from 
the crots.—You go on, But why thould we believe 
Peter, convicted by their own accounc of peijury, in 
iwearing that he knew not Jeſus ?”? I will tell you why 
—becaule Peter ſincerely repented of the wickedneſs in- 
to which he had been betrayed, through fear for his lite, 
and ſuffered martyrdom in atteſtation of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. 

Bur the evangeliſts diſagree, you ſay, not only as to 
the ſupetſcription on the croſs, but as to the time of the 
crucifixion, * Mark ſaying it was at the third hour (nine 
in the morning), and John at the ſixth hour (twelve, as 
you ſuppoſe, at noon).” Various folutions have been 
given of this difficulty, none of which fatished Doctor 
Middleton, much leſs can it be expected that any of them 
ſhould fatisty you; bur there is a folution not noticed by 
him, in which many judicious men have acquieſced- 
That John, writing his goſpel in Aſia, uſed the Roman 
method of computing time; which was the fame as our 
own ; fo that by the tixth hour, when Jeſus was condetun- 
ed, we are to underſtand fix oSlock in the morning; the 
intermediate time from lix to ainc, when he was crucifi- 
ed, being nploved in preparing for the crucifixion. 
But if this difticulty ſhould be ſtill eſteemed inſuperable, 
it does not tollow that it will always remain ſo; and it 
it ſhould, the main point, the crucifixion of Jeſus, will 
not be affe ctedtheteby. 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking ſome circum- 
ſtances attending the crucifixion, which are fo natural, 
that we might have wondered it they had not occurred. 
Ot all the diſciples of Jeſus, John was beloved by him 
with a peculiar degree of affection; and, as kindnels 
produces kindneſs, there can be little doubt that the re- 

ard was reciprocal. Now whom ſhould we expect to 
be the attendants of Jeſus in his laſt ſuffering? Whom 
but John, the friend of his heart ?— Whom but his mo- 
ther, whoſe ſoul was now pierced through by the ſword 
of forrow, which Sin had foretold? - Whom but 3 
who 
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who had been attached to him through life ; who, har. 
ing been healed by him of their infirmities, were impel- 
led by gratitude to miniſter to him of their ſubſtance, 
to be attentive to all his wants ?—Theſe were the per- 
ſons whom we ſhould have expected to attend his exe- 
cution; and theſe were there. To whom would an ex- 
piring fon, of the beſt affections, recommend a poor, 
and, probably, a widowed mother, but to his warmeſt 
friend ?—And this did Jeſus.—Unmindful of the extre- 
mity of his own torture, and anxious to alleviate the 
burden of her forrows, and to protect her old age fron: 
future want and miſery, he ſaid to his beloved diſciple 
—* Behold thy mother! and from that hour that diſci- 
ple took her to his own home.“ Iown to you, that ſuch 
inſtances as theſe, of the conformity of events to our 
probable expectation, are to me genuine marks of the 
{implicity and truth of the goſpels ; and far outweigh a 
thouſand little objections, ariſing from our ignorance of 
manners, times, and circumſtances, or from our incapa- 
city to comprehend the means uſed by the Supreme Be- 

ing in the moral government of his creatures 
St Matthew mentions ſeveral miracles which attended 
our Saviour's crutifixion—the darkneſs which overſpread 
the land—the rending of the veil of the temple—an earth- 
quake which rent the rocks—and the reſurrection of ma- 
ry faints, and their going into the holy city. © Such,” 
you ſay, is the account which this daſhing writer of 
the book of Matthew gives, but in which he 1s not ſup- 
ported by the writers of the other books.” This is not 
accurately expreſſed; Matthe is ſupported by Mark and 
Luke, with reſpect to two of the miracles - the darkneſs 
—and the rending of the veil :—and their omiſſion of the 
others does not prove, that they were either ignorant of 
them, or diſbelieved them. TI think it idle to pretend to 
ſay poſitively what influenced them to mention only two 
miracles ; they probably thought them ſufficient to con- 
vince any perſon, as they convinced the centurion, that 
Jeſus * was a righteous man”—* the Son of God.“ 
And theſe two miracles were better calculated to pro- 
duce general conviction, amongſt the perſons for whoſe 
benefit Mark and Luke wrote their goſpels, than either 
the earthquake or the reſurrection of the ſaints. The 
earthquake was, probably, corifined to a particular ſpor, 
and might, by an objector, have been called a natural 
phenomenon ; and thoſe to whom the ſaints appeared 
might, at the time of writing the goſpels of 8 
| uke 
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Luke, have been dead; but the darkneſs muſt have 
been generally known and remembered; and the veil 
of the temple might ſtill be preſerved at ch 
authors wrote. As to John not mentioning any of theſe 
miracles—it is well kzown that his goſpel was written 
as a kind of ſupplement to the other goſpels ; he has 
therefore omitted many things which the other three 
3 had related, and he has added ſeveral thingy 
which they had not mentioned ; in particular, he has 
added a circumſtance of —— importance; he tells us 
that he ſaw one of the foldiers pierce the fide of Jeſus 
with a ſpear, and that blood aud water flowed through 
the wound; and leit any one ſhould doubt of the fad, 
trom its not being mentioned by the other evangeliſts, 
he aſſerts it with peculiar earneſtneſs— And he that 
ſaw it, bare record, and his record is true: and he know- 
eth that he ſaith true, that ye might believe.” John faw 
blood and water flowing from the wound ; the blood is 
eaſily accounted for; but whence came the water? The 
anatomiſts tell us—that n came from the pericardium 
fo conſiſtent is evangelical teſtimony with the moſt curi- 
ous reſearches into natural ſcience ou amuſe yourſelf 
with the account of what the ſcripture calls any ſaints, 
and you call an army of ſaints, and are angry with 
Matthew for not having told you a great many _ a- 
bout them.—It is very poſſible that Matthew might have 
known the fact of their reſurrection, without knowing 
every thing about them ; but if he had gratified your 
curioſity in every particular, I am of opinion that you 
would not have believed a word of what he had told 
I have no curioſity on the ſuhject; it is enough 
2 me to know that Chriſt was the firſt fruits of them 
that ſlept,” and “ that all that are in the graves ſhall 
hear his voice and ſhall come forth,“ as thoſe holy men 
did, who heard the voice of the Son of God at his reſur- 
rection, and paſſed from death to life. If I durſt indul 
myſelf in being wile above what is written, I might 
able to anſwer many of your inquiries relative to theſe 
faints ; but I dare not touch the ark of the Lord, 1 dare 
not ſupport the authority of ſcripture by the boldneſs of 
conjecture. Whatever difficulty there may be in ac- 
counting for the ſilence of the other evangeliſts, and of 


St Paul alſo, on this ſubject, yet there is a greater difh- - 


eulty in ſuppoſing that Matthew did not give a true nar- 
ration of what had happened at the cruciſixion. If there 
had been no ſupernatural darkneſs, no 8 — no 
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rending of the vail of the temple, no graves opened, no 


reſurrection of holy men, no a rance of them unto 
many—1if none of theſe thin been true, or rather if 
any one of them had been falſe, what motive could Mat- 
thew, —_ to the Jews, have had for trumping up 
ſuch wonderful ſtories ? He wrote, as every man 12 
with an intention to be believed; and yet every Jew he 
met would have ſtared him in the face, and told him that 
he was a har and an impoſtor. What author, who twen- 
ty years hence ſhould addreſs to the French nation an 
hiſtory of Louis XVI. would venture to affirm, that when 
he was beheaded there was darkneſs for three hours over 
all France? That there was an earthquake? That rocks 
were ſplit? Graves opened? And dead men brought to 
life, who appeared to many perſons in Paris ?—It is quite 
1mpoſhble to ſuppoſe, that any one would dare to pub- 


" liſh ſuch obvious lies; and I think it equally impoſſible 


to ſuppoſe, that Matthew would have dared to publiſh his 
account of what happened at the 22 


f Jeſus, had not 
that account been generally known to be true. 


LETTER VIII. 


rr dale of the reſurreftion,” you fay, © follows 


that of the cruciſi zion. ou have accuſtomed me 

ſo much to this kind of language, that when I ind you 
ſpeaking of a tale, I have no dcubt of meeting with a 
truth. From the _— diſagreement in the accounts 
which the evangeliſts have given of ſome circumſtances 
reſpecting the reſurrection, you remark—* If the wri- 
ters of theſe books had gone into any court of juſtice to 
prove an alibi, (for it is of the nature of an alibi that is 
here attempted to be proved, namely, the abſence of a 
dead body by ſupernatural means,) and had given their 
evidence 1n the fame contradictory manner, as it is here 
given, they would have been in danger of baving their 
ears cropt for perjury, and would have jultly deſerved 
it“ hard words, or hanging,” it ſeems, if you had 
been their judge. Now I maintain, that it is the brevity 
with which the account of the reſurrection is given by all 
the evangeliſts, which has occaſioned the ſeeming con- 
fuſion ; and that this confuſion would have been clear- 
ed up at once, if the vo of the reſurrection Ko 
I en 
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deen examined before any judicature. As we cannot 
have this -/va race examination of all the witneſſes, let 
us call up and queſtion the evangeliſts as witneſſes to a 
fupernatural alibi. Did you find the ſepulchre of Jeſus 
empty? One of us actually ſaw it empty, and the reſt 
heard from eye · witneſſes, that it was empty.—Did you, 
or any of the followers of Jeſus, take away the dead bo- 
dy from the ſepulchre? All anſwer, No.— Did the ſoldi- 
ers, or the Jews, take — the body ? No.— How are 
you certain of that? Becauſe we faw the body when it 
was dead, and we ſaw it afterwards when it was alive. 
How do you know that what you ſaw was the body ef 
Jeſus ? We had been long and intimately acquainted with 
Jeſus, and knew his perſon perfeftly.—Were you not 
affrighted, and miſtook a ſpirit for a body? No; the 
body had fleſh and bones; we are fore that it was the 
rery bady which hung upon the craſs, for we ſaw the 
wound in the fide, and the print of the nails in the 
hands and feet. —And all this you are ready to ſwear? 
We are; and we are ready to die alſo, ſooner than we 
will deny any part of it.—This is the teſtimony which 
all the evangeliſts would give, in whatever court of juſ- 
tice they were examined ; and this, I apprehend, would 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh the alibi of the dead body from the 

ſepulchre by ſupernatural means. 

But as the reſurrection of Jeſus is a point which you 
attack with all your force, I will examine minutely 
the principal of your objections ; I da not think them 
deſerving of this notice, but they ſhall have it. The 
book of Matthew, you ſay, © ſtates that when Chrilt 
was put in the ſepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for 
a watch or a guard to be placed over the ſepulchre, to 
prevent the body being ſtolen by the diſciples.”—1 ad- 
mit this account, but it is not the whole of the ac- 
count : you have ommitted the reaſon for the requelt 
which the chief prieſts made to Pilate—* Sir, we re- 
member that that deceiver ſaid, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I vill riſe again.”—It is mate- 
rial to remark this; for at the very time that Jeſus 

tedicted his reſurrection, he 2 alſo his cruct- 

xion, and all that he ſhould ſuffer from the malice of 
thoſe very men who now applied to Pilate for a guard. 
—“ He — to his diſciples, how that he mult go 


unto Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many things of the elders, 
and chief prieſts, and ſcribes, and be killed, and be 
ciſed again the third day.” (Matt. xvi. 21.) Theſe 

men 
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men knew full well that the firſt part of this preic- 
tion had been accurately fulfilled through their malig- 
nity; and, inſtead ot repenting of what they had 
done, they were to infatuated as to ſuppoſe, that by a 
guard of toldiers they could prevent the completion of 


the ſecond. —The other books, you oblerve, ** fay no- 


thing about this application, nor about the ſealing of 
the tone, nor the guard, nor the watch, and accord- 
ing tc theſe accounts there were none.” — This, Sir, I 
deny. The other books do not fay that there were none 
of theſe things; how often mult I repeat, that omiſſions 
are not contradictions, nor ſilence concerning a fat a 

denial ot it? | 
You go on—“ The book of Matthew continues its 
account, that at the end of the Sabbath, as it began tv 
dawn, towards the firſt dav of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Har to ſee the fepulchre.— 
Mark ſays it was ſun-tiſing, and John ſays it was dark. 
Luke ſays it was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary tie mother of James and other xvomen, that came 
to the ſepulchre; and John fays that Mary Magda- 
lene came alone. So well do they agree about rheir 
firſt evidence! they all appear, however, to have 
known moſt about Mary Magdalene ; the was a woman 
of a large acquaintance, and it was not an ill con- 
jecture that ſhe might be upon the ſtroll.“— This is 2 
long paragraph; I will anſwer it diſtinly : —Fiiſt, there 
is no diſagreement of evidence with ieipect to the timo 
when the women went to the ſepulchre; all the e- 
yangelilts agree as ro the day on which they went; 
and, as to the time of the day, it was carly in tlie morn- 
ning; what court of juſtice in the world would ſet afide 
this evidence, as inſufficient to ſubſtantiate the fact of 
the women's having gone to the ſepulchre, becaule 
the witneſſes differed as to the degree of twilight 
which lighted them on their way? Secondly, there is 
no diſagreement of evidence with reſpect to the per» 
ſons who went to the ſepulchre. john ſtates that 
Mary Magdalene went to the ſepulchre; but he does 
not ſtate, as you make him ſtate, that Mary Magdalene 
went alone ; the might, for any thing you have proved, 
or can prove, to the contrary, have been accompanied 
by all the women mentioned by Luke.—Is it an unu- 
ſual thing to diltioguiſh by name a principal perſon 
going on a viſit, or an embaſſy, without mentioning 
bis abort dinate atteadants? Thirdly, in oppohtion 10 
2. your: 


1 
vour infinuation that Mary [ was a common 


woman, I wiſh it to be conſidered, whether there is 
any ſcriptural authority for that imputation ; and whe. 
ther there be or not, I muſt contend, that a repentant 
and reformed woman ought not to be eſteemed an im- 
proper witneſs of a fact. The conjecture, which you 

adopt concerning her, is nothing leſs than an illiberal, 
indecent, unfounded calumny, not excuſable in the 
mouth of a libertine, and intolerable in your's. 

The book of Matthew, you obſerve, goes on to ſay 
—* And behold, there was an earthquake, for the 
— of the Lord deſcended from heaven, and came 
and rolled back the ſtone from the door, and ſat upm 
i: but the other books ſay nothing about any earth- 
quake.”— What then? Does their filence prove that 


there was none?—nor #bout the angel rolling back 


the (tone and ſitting upon it; - What then? does their 
ſilegce prove that the {tome was not rolled back by an 
angel, and that he did not fit upon it —“ and accord- 
iag to their accounts their was no angel fitting there.“ 
This concluſion I muſt deny; their accounts do not 


{iy there was no angel fitting there, at the time that 


Matthew fays he fat upon the ſtone. They do not 
deny the fact, they ſimply omit the mention of it; 
nd they all take notice that the women, when they 
arrived at the ſepulchre, found the ſtone rolled away: 
hence it is evident that the ſtone was rolled away 

Vite the women arrived at the ſepulchre; and the other, 
evangeliits, giving an account of what happened 
to the women when they reached the ſepulchte, hare 
merely omitted giving an account of a tranſaction pre- 
vious to their arrival, Where is the contradiQion! 
What fpace of time intervened between the rolling 
away the ſtone, and the arrival of the women at the 
ſepulchre, is no where mentioned; but it certainly 
was long enough for the angel to have changed his po- 
ſition; from fitting on the outlide he might have en- 
tered into the ſepulchte; and another angel might have 
made his appearance; or, from the fir{t, there might 
have been two, one on the outſide rolling away the 
ftone, and the other within. Luke, you tell us 
„ ſays there were two, and they were both ſtanding; 
and John fays there were two, and both fitting.”— 
It is impoſſible, I grant, even for an angel to be fit- 
ting and ſtanding at the ſame inftant of time; but 
Luke and John do not ſpeak of the ſime inſtant, nor of 
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he ſame appearance—Luke ſpeaks of the appearancs 
to all the women; and John of the apperance to Mary 
Magdalene alone, who tarried weeping at the ſepul- 
chre after Peter and John had left it. But I forbear 
making any more minute remarks on (till minuter ob- 
jections, all of which are grounded on this miltake— 
that the angels were ſeen at one particular time, in one 
particular place, and by the fame indiriduals. | 
As to your inference, from Matthew's uſing the ex- 
on unto this day, “that the book muſt have been 
manufactured after a lapſe of fome generations at leaſt,” 
it cannot be admitted againſt the poſitive teſtimony of all 
antiquity. That the tory about ſtealing away the body 
was a bungling ſtory, I readily admit; but the chief 
prieſts are anſwerable for it; it is not worthy either your 
notice or mine, except as it is a ſtrong inſtance to you, to 
me, and to every body, how far prejudice may miſlead 
the underſtanding. | 
You come to that part of the evidence in thoſe books 
that reſpects, you ſay, the pretended appearances of 
Chriſt after his pretended reſurrection; the writer of the 
book ot Matthew relates, that the angel that was 
fitting on the ſtone at the mouth of the ſepulchre, 
faid to the two Marys, ( chap. xxviii. 7.) “ Behold, 
Chrilt is gone before you into Galilee, there ſhall you 
ſee him.” The goſpel, Sir, was preached to poor and 
illiterate men : and it is the duty of prielts to preach 
it to them in all its purity; to __ them againſt the 
errors of miſtaken, or the deligns of wicked men.— 
You then, who can read your Bible, turn to this 
pallage, and you will find that the angel did not fay, 
„ Behold, Chriſt i; gene before you into Galitee.”” — 
but, Behold, he goeth before you into Galilee., I 
know not what Bible you mede uſe of in this quota- 
tion; none that I have ſeen render the original word 
by—be is gone :—it might be properly rendered, /e 
will ge: and it is literally rendered, e ir ging. — 
This phraſe does not imply an immediate fetting out 
for Galilee : when a man has fixed upon a long jour- 
ney to London or Bath, it is common enough to ſay. 
he is going to London or Bath, though the time of his 
going may be at ſome diſtance. Even your daſtuog 
Matthew could not be guilty of ſuch a blunder as to 
make the angel ſay he is gone ; for he tells xs immedi- 
ately afterwards, that, as the women were departing 
from the ſepulchre to tell his diſciples what the angels 
had ſaid to them, Jeſus HE met them. Now — 
3 81068. 
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Jeſus could be gone into Galilee, and meet the 
women at Jeruſalem, I leave you to explain, for the 
blunder is not chargeable upon Matthew. 1 excuſe 
vour introducing the expreſhon—** then the eleven 
diſciples went away into Galilee,” for the quotation 
is rightly made: but had ycu turned to the Greek 
Teſtament, you would not have found in this place 
any word : anſwering to then; the paſſage is better 
tranſlated—and the eleven. Chrilt had ſaid to his diſ- 
ciples, (Matt. xxvi. 32.) After I am riſen again, I 
will go before you into Galilee”—and the angel 

the women in mind of the very expreſhon and - 


ion—“ Ile is rifen, as he ſaid; and behold, be goeth 


before you into Galilee.” Matthew, intent uponthe ap- 
pearance in Galilze, of which there were, probably, at 
the time he wrote, many living witneſſes in Judea, omits 
the mention of many appearances taken notice of by 
John, and, by this omiſLon, ſeems to connect the day 
of the reſurrection. of Jeſua, with that of the departure 
of the diſciples for Galiles. You ſeem to think this 2 
great diſhculty, and incapable of ſolution; for you fa: 
It is not poſſible, unleſs we admit theſe diſcip!es the 


right of wilful lying, that the writers of theſe books | 
. could be any the eleven perſons called diſciples; 


tor if, according to Matthew, the eleven went into 
Galilee to meet Jeſus in a mountain, by his own ap- 
pointment, on the ſame day that he is faid to hate 
riſen, Luke and John muſt have been two of that ele- 
ven; yet the writer of Luke ſays expreſsly, and John 
implies as much, -that the meeting was. that ſame day 
in a houſe at Jeruſalem ; and, on the other hand, if, 
according to Luke and Joha, the eleven were aſſembled 
in a houfe at Feruſalem, Matthew mult have been one 
of that eleven; yet Matthew- ſays, the meeting was 
in a mountain in Galilee; and conſequently the evi- 
dence given in thoſe books deftroys each other.” 
When I was a young. man in the. univermy, I was 
pretty. much accuſtomed to drawing of conſequences j- 
hut my Ana Mater did not ſuffer me to draw cons 
quences after your manner ; ſhe taught me—that a 
talfe poſition muſt. end in an abſurd concluſior. I hare 
:hewn your polition—that the eleven went into Ga- 


iilee on the day of the reſurrection—to be falſe, and 


hence your , the evidence given in 
:hofe two books deltroys each orher—is not to be ad- 
mitted, You ought, moreover, to have confezeats 
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that the feaſt of unleavened bread, which immediately 
followed the day on which the patiuver was eaten, 
laited ſeven days ; and that ſtrict obſervers of the law 
did not think themſelves at liberty to leave Jeruſalem, 
till that feaſt was ended; and this is a collateral proof 
that the diſciples did not go to Galilee on the day of the 
reſurrection. . 

You certainly have read the New Teltament, but 
not, I think, with great attention, or you would have 
known who the apoltles were. In this place you 
reckon Late as one of the eleven, and in other places 
you ſpeak of him as an eye-witneſs of the things he 
relates; you ought to have known that Luke was no 
apoſtle ; and he tells you himſelf, in the preface to 
his goſpel, that he wrote from the teſtimony of others. 
It this miſtake proceeds from your ignorance,. you are 
not a fit perſon to write comments on the Bible; if 
from deſign, (which I am unwilling to ſuſpect,) you 
are (till fit; in either caſe it may ſuggeſt to your 
readers the 1 2 of ſuſpecting the truth and accu- 
racy of your aſſer tions, however daring and intemne- 
rate.-* Of the numerous prieſts or parfons of the 

reſent day, biſhops: and all, the ſum total of whoſe. 
earning,” according to you, is a b ab, and hic, 
hæc, hoc, there is not one amongſt them,“ you ſay, 
„ who can write poetry like Homer, or ſcience like 
Euclid.“—If I ſhould admit this, (though there are 
many of them, I doubt not, who underſtand theſe au- 
thors better than yau do, ) yet I cannot admit. that there 
is one amongſt them, biſhops and all, fo ignorant as to 
raak Luke the: evangeliit among the apoſties of Chriſt. 
I will not preſs this point; any man may fall into a 
miſtake, and the coniciouſneſs of this fallibility ſhould 
create in all men a little modeſty, a little diffidence, a 
little caution, before they preſume to call the mot il- 
luſtrious characters of antiquity liars, fools, and knaves. 

You want to know why Jefus did not ſhew himſelf 
to all the people after his reſurrection.— This is one. 
of Spinoza's: objeftions; and it may found welt 
enough in the mouth: of a Jew, wiſhing to excuſe the 
infidelity of his countrymen ; but it is not judiciouſſy 


adopted by Deilts of other nations. God gives us the 
means of health, but he does not force us to the uſe of 
them; he gives us the powers of the mind, but he 
does not compet us to the cultivation of them: he gave 


the Jews opportunities of ſezing the miracles of 0 
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dat he did not oblige them to believe them. They who 
perſevered in their incredulity after the reſurrection cf 
Lazarus, would have perſevered alſo after the reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus. Lazarus had been buried four days, Jeſus 
but three ; the body of Lazarus had begun to undergo 
corruption, the body of Jeſus faw no corruption; 
why thould you expect, that they would have be. 
heved in Jeſus on his own reſurrection, when they 
had not helieved in him on the refurreftion of La- 
zarus? When the phariſees were told of the reſur- 
retion of Lazarus, they, ether with the chief 
prieſts, gathered a council, and ſaid— What do we? 
for this man doeth many miracles. If we let him 
thus alone, all men. will believe on him ;—then from 
that day forth they took counſel rogether to put him 
to death.” The 2 men at Jeruſalem, you fee, ad- 
mitted that Jeſus had raiſed Lazarus from the dead ; 
yet the belief of that miracle did not generate convic- 
tion that Jeſus was the Chriſt ; it only exaſperated their 
malice, and accelarated their purpoſe of deſtroying 
him. Had Jeſus ſhewn himſelf after his reſutrection, 
the chief prieſts would probably have gathered another 
council, have opened it with, What do we? And end- 
ed it with a determination to put him to death. As to 
us, the evidence of the reſurrect ion of Jeſus, which we 
have in the New Teſtament, is far more convincing, 
than if it had been related that he ſhewed himſelf to 
every man in Jeruſalem; for then we ſhould have had 
a ſuſpicion, that the whole ſtory had been fabricated by 
the Jews. 

You think Paul an improper witneſs of the reſur- 
rection ; I think him one of the fixteſt that could have 
been choſen ; and for this reaſon—his teſtimony is the 


teſtimony of a former enemy. He had, in his own 


miraculous coaverſion, ſufficient ground for changing 
his opinion as to a matter of fact; for believing that 
to have been a fat, which he had formerly, through 
extreme prejudice, conlidered as a fable. For the 
truth of the reſurrection of Jeſus he appeals to above 
two hundred and fifty living witnefles; and before 
whom does he make this appeal ?—Before his, enemies, 


who were able and willing to blaſt his character, if he 
had advanced an untruth.—- You know,. undoubtedly, 


that Paul had refided at Corinth near two years ; that, 
during a part of that time, he had teſtified to the Jews, 
that Jeſus was the Chriſt; that, finding * 
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that nation obſtinate in their unbelief, he had turned 
ro the Gentiles, and had converted many to the faith 
in Chritt ; that he left Corinth, and went to preach 
the goipel in other parts; that, about three years after 
he quitted Corinth, he wrote a letter to the con- 
yerts which he had made in that place, and who after 
his departure had been ſplit into different faftions, and 
had adopted different teachers, in oppoſition to Paul. 
From this account we may be certain, that Paul's 
letter, and every circumſtance in it, would be minutely 
examined. The city of Corinth was full of Jews; 
theſe men were, in general, Pauls bittet enemies; yet, 
in the face of them all, he afferts, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was burried : That he roſe again the third day; that he 
was ſeen of Cephas, then of the twelve; that he was af- 
terwards ſeen of above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greateſt part were then alive. An appeal to 
above 250 living witneſſes is a pretty ſtrong proof of a 
fact; but it becomes irreſiſtible, when that appeal is ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of enemies. St Paul, you mult 
allow, was a man of ability; but he would have been an 
ideot, had he put it in the power of his enemies to 
prove, from his owa letter, that he was a lying raſcal. 
They neither proved, nor attempted to prove, any fuch 
thing; and, therefore, we may ſafely conclude, that 
this teſtimony of Paul to the reſurrection of Jeſus was 
true; and it is a teſtimony, in my opinion, of the great- 
elt weight. 

You come, you ſay, to the laſt ſcene, the aſcenſion ; 
upon which, in your opinion, © the reality of the future 
mithon of the diſciples was to reſt for proof. I do not 
ayes with you in this. The reality of the future miſſion 
of the apolties might have been proved, though Jeſus 
Chriſt had not viſibly aſcended into heaven. Miracles 
are the proper proofs of a divine miſſion; and when 
Jeſus gave the apoltles a commiſhon to preach the gat- 
pel, ke commanded them to ſtay-at Jerulilem, till they 
« were endued with power from on high.” Matthew 
has omitted the mention of the aſcenon; and John, 
you lay, has not faid a ſyllable about it. I think other- 
wiſe. John has not given an expreſs account of the al- 
cenſion, but has certainly ſaid ſomething about it; far 
he informs us, that Jeſus ſaid to Mary—“ Touch me 
not; for I am not yer aſcended to my father: but go to 
my brethren, and fy unto them, I n unto my father 


and your father, and to my God and your God.“ This 
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is ſurely ſaying ſomething about the aſcenſion ; and if 
the fact of the aſcenſion be not related. by John or Mat- 
thew, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the omiſſion 
was made, on account of the notoriety of the fact. That 
the fact was generally known, may be juſtly collected 
from the reference which Peter makes to it in the hearing 
of all the Jews, a very few days after it had happened: 
This Jeſus hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
witneifes. Therefore being by the right hand of Gad 
exalted.” —Paul bears teſtimony alſo to the aſcenſion, 
when he fays, that Jeſus was received up into glory. As 
to the difference you contend for, between the account 
of the aſcenſion, as given by Mark and Luke, it does 
not exilt ; except in this, that Mark omits the parti- 
culars of Jeſus going with his apoltles tro Bethany, and 
bleſſing them there, which are mentioned by Luke, 
Bat omiſhons, I muſt often put you in mind, are not 
contradictions. F, 
You have now, you ſay, “ gone through the exami- 
nation of rhe four books aſcribed to Manthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John; and when it is conſidered that the 
whole ſpace of time, from the crucifixion to what is cal- 
led the aſcenſion, is but a few days, apparently not 
more than three or four, and that all the circumſtan- 
ces are reported to have happened near the ſame ſpot, 
Jeruſalem, it is, I believe, impoſſible to find, in any 
ſtory upon record, fo many, and ſuch glaring abſurdities, 
contradictions, and falſehoods, as are in thoſe books.” — 
What am I to ſay to this? Am I to ſay that, in writing 
this paragraph, you have forfeited your character as an 
honeſt man? Or admitting your honeity, am Ito ſay 
that you are gioſsly ignorant of the ſubject? Let the 
reader judge—John ſays, that Jeſus appeared to his 
diſciples at Jeruſalem on the day of his reſurrection, an 
that Thomas was not then with them.—The ſame John 
.fays, that after eight days he appeared to them again, 
when Thomas was with them.—Now, Sir, how appa- 
rently thre? or four days can be conſiſtent with realy eight 
:fays, I leave you to make out. Bur this is not the whole 
of John's teſtimony, either with reſpect to place or hie 
for he ſays—Afrer theſe things (after the two appeat- 
ances to the diſciples at Jeruſalem on the firlt and on the 
eighth day after the reſurrection) Jeſus ſhewed himſelf 
again to his diſciples at the fea of Tileriat. The fea of 
Tiberias, I preſume you know, was in Galilee ; and 
Galilee, you may know, was fixty cri fcyenty _ 
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from Jeruſalem; it muſt have taken the diſciples ſome 
time, after the eighth day, to travel from Jeruſalem 
into Galilee. What, in your own inſulting language 
72 — 1 wha bave you to — 7 nd c 
ame ſpot feruſalem, as to r apparently reer or four 
days *—Burt this is not = - Luke, in the beginnin 
of the Acts, refers to his goſpel, and fays—* Chrit 
ſnewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many infal- 
idle proofs, being ſeen of the apoſtles forty days, and 
ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God: —inſtead of four, you perceive there were irt; 
days between the crucifixion and the aſcenſion. I need 
not, I truſt, after this, trouble myſelt about the falſe- 
hoods and contradictions which you impute to the 
— ; your readers cannot but be upon their 

ard, as to the eredit due to * aſſertions, however 

Id and improper. You will ſuffer me to remark, 
that the evangeliſts were plain men; who, convinced 
of the truth of their narration, and conſcious of their 
own integrity, have related what they knew, with ad- 
mirable ſimplicity. They ſeem to have faid to the 
Jews of their time, and to ſay to the Jews and unbeliev- 
ers of all -times—We have told you the truth; and if 
you will not believe us, we have nothing more to fay. 
—Had they been impoſtors, they would have written 
with more caution and art, have obviated every cavil, 
and avoided every appearance of contradiction. This 
they have not done; and this I conſider as a proof of 
their honeſty and veracity. 

John the Baptiſt had | 20 his teſtimony to the 
truth of our Saviour's miſhon in the moſt unequivo- 
cal terms; he afterwards ſent two of his diſciples to 
Jeſus, to aſk him whether he was really the expected 
Meſſiah or not. Matthew relates both theſe circum- 
{tances : had the writer of the book of Matthew been 
an impoſtor, would he have invalidated John's teſ- 
timony, by bringing forward his real or apparent 
doubt ? Impoſſible! Matthew, having proved the re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus, tells us, that the eleven diſciples 
went away into Galilee into a mountain where Jeſus 
had appointed them, and“ when they ſaw him, they 
worſhipped him : but ſome doubted.”—Would an im- 
poſtor, in the very laſt place where he mentions 
the reſurrection, and in the concluſion of his book, 
have ſuggeſted ſuch a cavil to unbelievers, as to fay— 
fowe doubted ? Impoſſible ! The evangeliſts has left us 

_ to 
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to collect the reaſon why ſome doubted :—The diſci- 
les ſaw Jeſus, at a diſtance, on the mountain; and 
of them fell down and worſhipped him; whillt 
others doubted whether the perſon they ſaw was really 
Jeſas ; their doubt, however, could not have laſted long, 
for in the very next verſe we are told, that Jeſus came 
and ſpake unto them. 

Great and laudable pains have been taken by many 
learned men, to harmonize the ſeveral accounts given 
us by the ye, oY of the reſurrection. It does not 
ſeem to me to be a matter of any great conſequence to 
Chriſtianity, whether the accounts can, in every mi- 
nute particular, be harmonized ot not; fince there is no 
ſuch diſcordance in them, as to render the fact of 
the reſurrection doubtful to any impartial mind. If 
any man, in a court of juſtice, ſhould give politive 
evidence of a fact; and three others ſhould afterwards 
be examined, and all of them ſhould confirm the evi- 
dence of the firſt as to the fact, but ſhould apparently 
differ from him and from each ether, by being more or 
leſs icular in their accounts of the circumſtances 
attending the fact; ought we to doubt of the fact, be- 
cauſe we could not harmonize the evidence reſpecting 
the circumſtances relating to it ? The omiſſian of any 
one circumſtance (ſuch as that of Mary Magdalene 
having gone twice to the ſepulchre; or that of the an- 
gel having, after he had rolled away the ſtone from 

e ſepulchre, entered into the ſepulchre) may render 
an harmony impoſhble, without having recourſe to 
ſuppoſition to ſupply the defect. You Deifts laugh at 
all ſach attempts, and call them prieltcraft. I think 
it better then, in arguing with you, to admit that there 
may be (not granting, wever, that there is) an irre- 
concileable difference between the evangeliſts in ſome 
of their accounts reſpecting the life of Jeſus, or his 
reſurre&on.—Be it ſo; what then? Does the differ- 
ence, admitting it to be real, deſtroy the credibility of 
the goſpel hiſtory in any of its eſſential points? Cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, not. As I look upon this to be 
a general anſwer to moſt of your deiſtical objections, I 


profeſs my ſincerity, in ſaying, that I conſider it as a 


true and ſufficient anſwer; and I leave it to your conſi- 
deration. I have, purpoſely, in the whole of this diſ- 
cuſſion, been ſilent az to the inſpiration of the evangeliſts ; 
well knowing that you would have rejefted, with ſcorn 
any thing I could have faid on that point: but, in diſ- 
puung 
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ing with 2 Deitt, I do molt ſolemnly contend, that 
Gaben religion is true, and worth 2 
whether the evangeliſts 
— or not. 


ments ; they have a decent reſpect for ic opinion; 
are cautious of affronting the religi their ——y; 
fearful of undermining the foundations of civil ſociety. 
Some few have been more daring, but lefs judicious ; 
and have, without diſguiſe, ed their unbelief. But 
you are the firft who ever ſwore that he was an inſidel, 
concluding your deiſtical creed with—So help me God ! 
I pray that God may help you ; that he may, through 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, bring you to a right mind; 
convert you to the religion of his Son, whom, out of his 


abundant love to mankind, he ſent into the world, that 


e not periſh, but have ever 

You 3 ny you 1 — the py Religion is 
not true. ve full credit to oath ; it is an oath 
in — what ?—of an opinion.—It proves 
the fincerity of your declaration of your opinion; but 
the opinion, notwithſtanding the oath, may be either 
true or falſe. Permit me to produce to you an oath not 
confirming an opinion, but a fact; it is the oath of St 
Paul, when he ſwears to the Galatians, that, in what he 
told them of his miraculous converſion, he did not tell a 
lie: Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
N Paul 
which I give to you ; do but conſid 


your becoming a Chriſtian. 

Deiſm, you ſay, conſiſts in a belief of one God, and an 
imitation of his moral character, or the practice of what 
is called virtue; and in this (as far as religion is concern- 
ed) you-reſt all your hopes. There is nothing in Deiſm 
but what is in Chriſtianity, but there is much in Chriſtia- 
nity which ĩs not in Deiſm. The Chriſtian has no doubt 
concerning a future (tate ; every Deiſt, from Plato to 
Thomas Paine, is on this ſubject overwhelmed with 
doubts inſuperable by human reaſon. The Chriſtian has 
no miſgivings as to — of penitent ſinners, thro? 
the interc of a Mediator; the Deiſt is harraſſed with 

fon left the moral juſtice of God ſhould de- 

mand, with inexorable 174 for tranſgreſ- 
concerning the lawful- 

. the Deilt is di * 
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this point by abſtract conſiderations concerning 
neſs of God, which wants not to be intreated ; 
ing his foreſight, which has no need of our i 


the good 
— 
concerning his immutability, which cannot be changed 


through our ſupplication. The Chriſtian admits the pro- 
vidence of „and the liberty of human actions; the 
Deiſt is involved in great difficulties, when he under. 
takes the proof of either. The Chriſtian has aſſurance 
that the Spirit of God will — infirmities ; the Deiſt 
does not deny the poſſibili God may have accch 
to the human mind, but he no ground to believe the 
fact of his either enlightening the underftanding, influ- 
encing the will, or purifying the heart. 


LETTER IX. 


6 OSE,“ you fay, who are not much 252 
ed with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, may ſuppoſe that 
the book called the New Teftament has exiſted ever 


ſince the time of Jeſus Chriſt ; but the fact is hiſtorical. . |- 


ly otherwiſe ; there was no ſuch book as the New Teſta- 
ment till more than three hundred years after the time 
that Chriſt is faid to have lived.“ This paragraph is 
calculated to miſlead common readers: it is neceſſary to 
unfold its meaning. The book called the New Teſts 
ment, . conſiſts of twenty- ſeven different parts; concert 
ing ſeven of theſe, viz. the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that 
of? James, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond of John, the 
third of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation, there 
were at firſt fome doubts ; and the queſtion, whether 
they ſhould be received into the canon, might be decid- 
ed, as all queſtions concerning opinions mult de, by 
vote. With reſpe& to the other twenty parts, thoſe who 
are moſt acquainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will tell 
you, as Du Pin does after Euſebius, that they were own- 
ed as Canonical, at all times, and by all Chriſtians: 
Whether the Council of Laodicea was held before or 
after that of Nice, is not a ſettled point; all the books 
of the New Teſtament, except the Revelation, are enu- 
merated as canonical in the Conſtitutions of that Council; 


bur it is a great miſtake tu — — that the greateſt part 
«ſe amongſt Chriſtians, lopg before the Council 


of the of the New Teftament were not in 1 | 


| 
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dicea was held. This is not merely my opinion on the 
ſubjeR ; it is the _ of one much better acquainted 
with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory than I am, and, probably than 
you are, —Moſheim. The opinions,” fays this author, 
« or rather the conjectures, of the learned concerning 
the time when the books cf the New Teſtament were 
collected into one volume, as alſo about the authors of 
that collection, are extremely different. This important 
eſtion is attended with great and almoſt infuperable 
ifhiculties to us in theſe latter times. It is however ſuffi- 
cient for us to know, that, before the middle of the ſe- 
cond century, the greateſt part of the. books of the New 
Teſtament were read in every Chriſtian ſociety through- 
out the world, and received as a-divine rule of faith and 
manners. Hence it appears, that theſe ſacred writings 
were carefully ſeparated from ſeveral human compofitions 
upon the ſame tubjed, either by ſome ot the Apoltles 
themſelves, who lived ſo long, or by their difciples and 
ſueceſſors, who were ſpread abroad thr all na- 
tions. We are well aſſured, that the four geſpelt were 
collected during the life of St John, and that the three 
firſt received the approbation of this divine Apoſtle. And 
why may we not ſuppoie, that the cther ks of the 
New Teſtament were gathered together at the fame time? 
What renders this Eighly probable is, that the moſt ur- 
gent neceſſity required its being done. For, not long. 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven, ſeveral hiſtories of 
his life and doctrines, full of pious frauds, and fabulous 
wonders,” were compoſed by perſons, whoſe inten- 
Ar were not bad, but whoſe writings dif 
covered the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance. Nor 
was this all: Productions appeared, which were im- 
poſed on the world by fraudulent men as the writings. 
of the holy Apoſtles. Theſe 1 97 and ſpurious 
writings muſt have produced a fad confuſion, and ren 
dered both the hiſtory and the doctrine of Chriit un. 
certain, had not the rulers of the church uſed all poſ- 
fible care and diligence in ſeparating the bouks that 
were truly apoſtolical and divine, from all that fpuri- 
ous traſh, and conveying them down to poſterity in one 
volume.“ . 

Did you ever read the apology for the Chriſtians, 
which Juſtin Martyr preſented to the emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius, to the 45 and people of Rome ? I ſhould 
ſooner expect a falſity in a petition, which any body of 
perſecuted men, imploring jultice, ſhould preicut — 

12 the 
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the King and Parliament of Great 
this a y.—Yet in this 
ſented not fifty years after t 
only parts of ai! the four 
expreisly faid, that on the day 
of them was read in the public aſſemblies 
ans. I forbear purſuing this matter farther; elſe it might 
ralily be ſhewn, that probably the goſpels, and certain- 
ly ſome ot St Paul's epiſtles, were known to Clement 

gnatiur, and Polycarp, contemporaries with the A 
tles. Theie men could not quote or refer to books which 
did not exiſt : and therefore, though you could make ir 
out that the book called the New Teffament did not for- 
mally exiſt under that title, till 350 years after Chriſt ; 
yet I hold it to be & certain fact, that all the books of 
which it is compoſed, were written, and moſt of them 
— ogg by all Chriſtians, within a few years after his 

ath. 

You raiſe a difficulty relative to the time which inter- 
vened between the death and reſurrection of Jeſus, who 
had ſaid, that the Son of Man ſhall be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.—Are you 1gno- 
rant then that the Jews uſed the phraſe three days and 
three nights to denote what we underſtand by three days? 
lt is faid in Geneſis, chap. vii. 2. The rain was 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights, and this 
is equivalent to the expreſſion, (ver. 17.) And the 
flood was forty days upon the earth.” Inſtead then of 
faying three days and three nights, let us ſimply fay— 
three days—and you will not object to Chrilt's being 
three days —Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, ip the heart 
of the earth. I do not fay that he was in the grave the 
whole of cither Friday or Sunday; but an hundred in- 
ſtances might be produced, from writers of all nations, 
in which a part of a day is ſpoken of as the whole.— 
Thus much for the defence of the hiſtorical part of the 
New Teſtament. | 

You have introduced an account of Fauſtus, as deny- 
ing the genuineneſs of the books of the New Teſtament. 
Will you permit that great ſchclar in ſacred literature, 
Michaelis, to tell you ſome thing about this Fauſtus ?— 
He was ignorant, as were molt of the African writers, 
of the Greek language, and acquainted with the New- 
Teſtament merely through the channel of the Latin 
tranflation ; he was not only devpid of a ſufficient fund 
of learning, but illiterate in the higheſt degree. = | 

* * 
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gument which he brings againſt the genuineneſs of the 
goſpel affords ſufficient nd for this aſſertion ; for he 
contends, that the goſpel of St Matthew could not have 
been written by St Matthew himſelf, becauſe he is al- 
ways mentioned in the third perſon.” You-know who 
has argued like Fauſtus, but I did not think myſelf au- 
thorized on that account to call you illiterate in the high- 
eſt degree; but Michaelis makes a ſtill more ſevere con- 
cluſion concerning Faultus ; and he extends his obſerva- 
tion to every man who argued like him A man capa- 
ble of ſuch an argument muſt have been ignorant not 
— * the Greek writers, the knowledge of which 
could not have been expected from Fauſtus, bat even of 
the Commentaries of Cæſar. And were it thought im- 
probable. that ſo heavy a e could be laid with juſ- 
tice on the fide of his knowledge, it would fall with 
double weight-on the fide of his honeſty, .and induce us 
to- ſuppoſe, that, preferring - the arts of ſophiſt ry to the 
inneſs of truth, he maintained opinions which he be- 
ieved to be falſe.” (Marſh's Tranſl.) Never more, I 
think, ſhall we hear of Moſes not being the author of the 
— account of its being written in the third 
on | 
Not being able to produce any argument to render 
queſtionable either the genuineneſa or the authenticity 
of St Paul's Epiltles, you tell us, that © it is a matter 
of no great importance by whom they were written, 
ſince the writer, whoever he was, attempts to prove 
his doctrine by argument: he does not pretend to have 
been witneſs to any of the ſcenes told ef the reſurrec- 
tion and aſcenſion, and he declares that he had not 
believed them. That Paul had fo far reſiſted the evi- 
dence which the Apoſtles had given of the teſurrec- 
tion and aſcenſion of Jeſus, as to be a perſecutor of 
the diſciples of. Chriſt, is certain ; but I do not remem- 
ber the place where he declares that he had not beliey- 
ed them. The High Prieſt and the Senate of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael did not _ the reality of the miracles, 
which had been wrought by Peter and the. Apoſtles ; 
they did not contradict their teſtnnony - concerning the 
reſurrection and the aſcenſion ; but whether they believe 
ed it or not, they were fired with indignation, and took 
countel to put the Apoſtles to death: and this was alſo 


. the temper of Paul; whether he believed or did not be- 


lieve the ſtory ot the teſurrection, he was exceedingly 
mad againſt the ſaints. ur writer of Paul's Ries 
| | 3 5 
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does not attempt to prove his doctrine by argument; he 
n many places tells us, that his dodrine was nor targhe 
11 93 requi- 
e ingenuity of argument- to u:“ I cert 

the — which 


you, brethren, that was ed 
me, is not after man. For I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt.” Paul does not to have been a witneſt 
of the fory of the reſurrection, but he does much more; 
he aſſerts, that he was himſelt —— „ 
tion. er enumerating man es of Jelus to 
his diſciples, Paul ſa himfelf, 2e Laſt of all he was 
ſeen of me alſo, as. of one born out of due time.” Whe- 
ther you will admit Paul to have been a frur witneſs or 

a 


not, cannot deny that he pretends to have been 
witneſs of the reſurrection. 


The ſtory of his being ſtruck to the ground, as he 

| £ — has nothing in it, you ſay, 

it aculous : vou trepreſent him as ſtruck 

by ligktning.—It is ſome what extraordinary for a man 

who us __y lightening, to have, at the very time; 
is 


fall og ; to hear a voice iſſu- 
ing the lightning, ſpeaking to him in the Hebrew 


ves —_— \ 9 name, and entering into con- 
verſation with bim. His compamons, you lay, appear 
not to have ſuffered in the ſame manner :—the greater 
the wonder. It it was a common ftorm of thunder and 
lightning which firuck Paul and all his companions to 
the ground, it is ſomewhat extraordinary that he alone 
ſhould be hurt; and that, notwithſtanding his being 
ſtruck blind by lightning, he ſhould in other reſpects be 
lo little hurt, as to be immediately able to walk into the 

city of Damaicus. 80 difficult is 22828 truth by an 
hypotheſis !—In the character of you diſcover a 
great deal of violence and fanaticiſm; and ſuch men, 
you obſerve, are never good moral evidences of any doc- 
nine they preach.— Read, Sir, Lord .Lysthton”s obſer- 
vations on the converſion and apoſtleſhip of St Paal; 
and I think you will be convinced of the con That 
elegant writer thus expreſſes his opinion on this ſubject 
* Beſides all the proofs of the Chriſtian religion, which 
may be drawn from the prophecies of the Old Tefta- 
ment, from the neceſſary connection it has with the 
whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh religion, from the miracles 
of Chriſt, and from the evidence given of his reſurrection 


by all the other Apoſtles, I thiak the converſion and a- 


poſtleſhiy } 
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poſtleſhip of St Paul alone, duly conſidered, is, of itſelf 
a demonſtration ient to prove Chriſtianity to be a 
divine revelation.” I hope this opinion will tave fome 
weight with you ; it is not the opinion of a lying Bible- 
„ of a ſtupid evangeliſt, or of an @ 5 ab prieſt, — 
of a learned layman, whoſe illuſtrious rank received 
from his talents. J 
You are diſpleaſed with St Paul © for ſetting out 


rh. , I think, are contained all the 
— of the GE _— I find * and 

es to prea ur rec tion 4 
reſurredtion from the dead, in many places; but 
remember any where the rection of the fame 
body is ſo much as mentioned.” This obſervation of 
rr can pro- 
St | ode mag do 

I 


71 
338 


duce any place in the writings of 
ſets out to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body. 
not queſtion the poſſibility of the reſui rection of the fame 
body, and I am not ignorant of the manner in which 
— — men have — 4 * mann after 4 
wa your peck in 2 ch; 
but as you are Fi crediting St Paul's doctrine, 1 
to ſhew that what you attempt to diſcredit z; the doctrine 
of the Apoſtle. As a matter of choice, you had rather 
have a body ;— will have a better body,. 
« your natural budy will be raiſed a ſpiritual body; your 
e will put on incorruption.”” You are ſo much 
out of humour with your preſent „ that you inform 
us, every animal in the creation excells us in ſomething. 
Now I had always thought, that the fingle circumſtance 
of our having hands, and their —_— gave us an 
infinite ſapertority not only over as, ſnails, 
and ſpiders, (which you as-excelling us in loco · 
— mg over all the animals of the creation; 
and enabled us, in the * of Cicero, deſcribing 
the manifold utility of our , to make as it were a 
new nature of things. As to what you fay about the 
conſciouſheſs of exiftence being the only conceivable idea 
of a future life—it proves nothing either for or agaioſt the 
reſurrection of a body, or of the ſame body; it does not 
inform us, whether to any or to what ſubſtance, materi- 
al or immaterial, this concioufneſs is annexed. TI leave 
it, however, to others, who do not admit perſonal — 
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ity to conſiſt in conſciouſneſs, to diſpute with | 
wg point, and willingly ſabſcribe to the 8 
Locke, thatſnothing but conſciouſneſs can unite remote 


1 into the ſame perſon—. 4 
rom a illar's paſſing into a torpid ſtate reſem- 
bling death, afterwards appearing a ſplendid butter 


„and from the (ſuppoſed) conſciouſneſs of exiſtence 
Oh the animal 2 different ſtates, you aſk, 
« Why mult I believe, that the reſurrection of the ſame: 
is nec to continue in me the conſciouſneſs of 
iſtence h r ?*—1 do not diſlike analogical rea- 
ſoning, when applied to proper objects, and kept with- 
in due bounds :—but where is it ſaid in ſcripture, that 
the reſurrection of the ſame body is neceſſary to continue 
in you the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence ? Thoſe who admit 
a conſcious ſtaze of the ſoul between death and the reſur- 
rection, will contend, that the ſoul is the ſubſtance in 
which conſciouſneſs is continued without iuterruption:— 
thoſe who deny the intermediate ſtate of the foul as a 
r 
not t it, as it is ſuſ · 
2 during a ſound fleep; and that it may as eaſil 
deſtroyed after death, as after ſleep, during whi 

the faculties of the ſoul are not extinct, but dormant,—- 
Thoſe who think that the foul is nothing diſtin& from. 
the compeges of the body, not a ſubltance but a mere- 


quality, will maintain, that the conſciouſneſs 2 


every individual perſon is not loft when the body is 


ro 

deſtroyed ; that it is known to God; and may, at the 

general relurrection, be annexed to any ſyſtem of matter 
may think fit, or to that particular.compages to which 

it belonged in this life. 


In reading your book I have been frequently ſhocked 


at the virulence of .your-zeal, at the indecorum of your 
abuſe in a plying vulgar and offenſive epithites to men 
who — eld, and who will long, 1 truſt, con- 
tinue to be holden in high eſtimation. I know that the 
ſcar of calumny is ſeldom wholly effaced, it remains long 
| after the wound is healed ; and your. abuſe of holy men 
and holy things will be remembered, when your argu · 
ments againſt them are refuted and forgotten. Moles 

term an arrogant coxcomb, a chief affaſhn ; Aaron, 
Jolhua, Samuel, David, monſters and impoſtors ; the 
Jewiſh kings a parcel of raſcals; Jeremiah and the reſt 
of the prophets, liars ; and Paul a fool, for having writ- 
en · one of the ſublimeſt compoſitions, and on the moſt 


important 
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pec you 

when you your 

child, your mere jar- 

por to you, of a 
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not all in a 
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on incarruption, that 

tal muſt put 2 and 

be ſwallowed up in victory; 

it, that if (notwithſtanding attem 

our faith) ye continue ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, 

boun ding in the work of the Lord, your labour 
in vain. . 

You ſeem fond of diſplaying your ſkill in ſcience and 

i hy; ſpeak mere than ence of Fucks; and, 


in cenſuring 11 that when the 
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that the ſtars are equal in magnitude, and placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances from the e but you 12 
that they are not different in magnitude, and placed at - 
qual diſtances, though none of them may be ſo near to 
the earth, as to have any ſenũble annual parallax.-I beg 
prone of my readers for touching upon this ſubje& ; 
t it really moves wne's indignation, to ſee a ſmattering: 
in —— urged as an argument againſt the veracity 
of an Apoltle Little learning is a — thing.“ 
Paul, you fay, affects to be a naturaliſt; and to prove 
(you might more properly have faid illuſtrate) his ſyſtem 
of teſurrection from the principles of vegetation— Thou 
fool,” ſays he, that which thou ſowelt is not quickened 
except it die: — to which one 5 reply, in his own 
language, and ſay— Thou fool, Paul, that which thou 
ſowelt is not quickened except it die nat. It may be ſeen, 
I thiok, from this paſſage, who effects to be a naturaliſt, 


DI 


and agree with 
that a grain of wheat mait become rotten in the 
before it could ſprout ; and that, as God raiſed from a 
rotteh grain of wheat, the roots, the ſtem, the 
the ear of a plant, he might alſo cauſe a new body 
ro ſpring up from the rotten carcaſe in the grave.—Doc- 
ror Clarke obſerves, © In like manner as in every grain 
of corn there is contained a minute i minal 
principle, which is itſelf the entire future blade and ear, 
and in due ſeaſon, when all the reſt of the grain is cor- 
rupted, evolves and unfolds: itſelf viſibly to the eye; fo 
our preſent mortal and corruptible body, may be but the 
ern, as it were, of ſome hidden and ar preſent inſen- 
fable principle, (poſfibl the preſent ſeat of the ſoul,) which 
at the reſurrection ſhall diſcover irſclt in its r 23 
1 do not agree with this great man (for ſuch I eſteem 
him in this philoſophical conjecture ;) but the quotation 
— ſerve to ſhew: yon, that the germ does not evolre 
| unfold itſelf viſibly to the eye till all the reſt of the 
grain is teu; that is, in the language and meaning 
of St Paul, till it ier. Though the authority of Jeſus 
may have as. little weight with you as that of Paul, yet 
it may not be improper to quote to you our Saviour's ex- 
228 when he fortels the numerous diſciples which 
his death would produce Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground, and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, 
it bi ingeth forth much fruit. Vou perceive: from this 
that the Jews thought the death of the grain was neceſ- 
fary to its reproduction: hence every one may ſee what 
little reaſon you had to object to the Apoſtle's popular il- 


lultration of the poſſibility of a reſurrection. Had he 


known as much as any naturaliſt in Europe does, of the 
progreſs of an animal from one (tate to another, as from 
a worm to a butterfly, (which you think applies to the 
caſe, am of opinion he would not have uſedithat illut- 
tration in preference to what he has uſed, which is ob- 

vious and ſatisfactos y. = | 
Whether the fourteen epiltles aſcribed to Paul were 
writer 
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hold of this and many ſim 
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countries, verted to 
Chriſtian faith ; in theſe letters he affirms two r 


of rongues, and other miraculous gifts of the Hol 
The perſons to whom theſe letters were add 
on reading them, have cerainly known, whether Paul af- 
firmed what was true, wb jag pn they mult have 
known, whether they had ſeen him work miracles ; t 

mult have been conſcious, whether they themſelves dj 
or did not poſſeſs any miraculous gifts.—Now can 
or can any man, believe, for a moment, that Paul (a man 
certain To abilities) would have written public let- 
ters, full of hes, and which could not fail of being di- 


covered to be lies, as ſoon as his letters were read ?—Paul 


could not be guilty of falſehood in theſe two points, or in 
either of them; and if either of them be true, the Chriſ- 
tian Religion is true. References to theſe two points are 
frequent in St Paul's epiſtles: 1 will mention only a few. 
In his Epiſtle to the Galatians, he fays, (chapter iii. 2. 
5.) © This only would 1 learn of you, received ye the 
Spirit (gifts of the Spirit) by the works of the law He 
miniſtereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among 
„To the Theſſalonians he fays, (z Theſſ. chapter 
1. 5.) 4 Our goſpel came not unto you in word only, 
but alſo in power, and in the Holy Ghoſt-”—To the Co- 
rinthians he thus expreſſes himſelt : (x Cor. ii. 4.) * My 
prong was not with enticing words of man's wi 
t in the demonſtration of the Spirit and of power; 
and he adds the reaſon A — les“ 
your faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in 
the power of God. With what alacrity would the fac- 
tion at Corinth, which _ the Apoltle, have laid 
tlar declarations in the letter 
had they been able to have detected any falſehood in them? 
There is no need to multiply words 6— pond 
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ink 
II Fate! 
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learning 
Fulian, to ſay —— 


and ri- 


; aimed 


1 — work can hardly be made 


It principally con- 
fiſts of unſuported aſſertions, abuſive appellatios illiberal 
farcaſms, * ſtrites of words, profane ings, and op- 


poſitions of ſcience falſely fo [ "omen bang 
in mere juſtice to the ſubject, — the neceſſity of 
ing ſuch harſh lan and I am fincerely ſorry that, 
from 282 w not your a hos reared» 

You are capable of better things 12 there is a philoſo- 
phical ſublimity in ſome of your ideas, when you ſſ 
of the Supreme Being, as the Creator of the univerſe.— 
That you may not accuſe me of diſr t, in paſſing o- 
ver any part of your work without beſtowing proper at- 


tention . 
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tention upon it, I will wait upon through what 
call 8 oF WA gh * 
-- You refer your reader to the former part of the Age of 
Reaſon; in which you have ſpoken of what you — 
three frauds—myſtery, miracle, and prophecy.—I have 
not at hand the book to which you refer, and know not 
what you have ſaid on theſe fudjeds; they are ſubjects 
of great importance, and we, probably, ſhould differ ef- 
ſentially in our opinion concerning chem; but, I confeſs, 
am not ſorry to be excuſed from examining what you 
have ſaid on theſe points. The ſpecimen of your reaſon- 
ing, which is now before me, has taken from me eve 
inclination to trouble either my reader or myſelf, with 
any obſerv ations on your former book. 

You admir the poſhbility of God's revealing his will to 
man; yet the thing fo revealed, you fay, is reve- 
lation to the perſon only to whom it is made; his ac- 
count of it to another is not revelation.” —This is true; 
his account is ſimple teſtimony. You add, there is no 
* poſhble criterion to judge of the truth of what he ſays.” 
This I poſitively deny; and contend, that a real miracle, 
performed in atteſtation of revealed truth, is a cer- 
tain criterion by which we may judge of the -truth of 
that atteſtation. I am perfeAly aware of the objec- 
tions which may be made 'to thrs poſition; 1 have ex- 
amined them with care; I acknowledge them to be of 
weight; but I do not ſpeak unadviſedly, or as wiſhin 
to ate to other men, when I ſay, that I am perſuade 
the poſition is true. So thought Moſes, when, in the 
matter of Korah, he ſaid to the Iſraelites— If theſe men 
die the common death of all men, then the Lord hath 
not ſent me,” —So thought Elijah, when he ſaid “ Lord 
God of Abraham, Haac, and of 1frael, let it be. known 
this day, that thou art in. Iſrael, and that I am thy 
ſervant; — and the people, before whom he ſpake, were 
ot the fame opinion ; for, when the fire of the Lord fell, 
and conſumed the burnt · ſactiſice, they faid—* The Lord, 
he is the God.”—So thought our Saviour, when he ſaid, 
« The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear 
witneſs of me! - and, II I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. What reaſon have we to be- 
lieve-Jeſus ſpeaking in rhe golp , and to diſbelieve Ma- 
homer ſpeaking in the Koran ? Both of them lay claim to 
a divine commiſſion; and yet we receive the words of 
the one as a revelation from God, and we reje& the 
words of the other as an impoſture of man. The resſon 
is evident; Jeſus eſtabliſhed his pretentions, not by al- 
ENTS) K ledging © 
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ledging any ſecret communicatian with he the 
by working numerous and indubitable mira 
preſence ot thouſands, and which the maſt _ 
watchful of his enemies could not Mallow; hurt 
met wrought no miracles at all.—Nor is a miracle the 
only criterion by which we may judge of th the truth of 8 
zevelation. If a ſeries of pro Aer the ſhould, through a 
courſe of many centuries, predi appearance of z 
certain perſon, whom God would, at a particular : 4 
_ into the world for a particular end; and at length 
yours ſhould a appear. in Syd the predia . 
whom y.accompliſhed ; ſuch a campletion of prophe 
yo ule be a criterion of the truth x 4.5 
t perſon ſhould deliver io manki 
ſhoyld now ſay, (as many falſe prop ets —＋. ſaie 
are daily ſa Bog that he bad a cammiſſion to dec 
the will of and, as a proof of his veraciiny iþ 


predit—thar, after his E * he 22 ale from the 


dead on the third day ;—the "ac ion of ſuch a p 

phecy would, I preſume, be a cient criterion of the 
truth of what this man might hay concerning the 
will of God. Now I tell yay, Gays je s to hip diſciples, 
concerning Judas s, who was to betzay him,) before it 
come, that when it is come ip pals ye may believe that 
Tamhe. In 2 parts 4 the g 3 our Saviour, 
with the utmoſt propriety; claims to >_ received as the 
meſſenger of God, dot only from the miracles which he 


wrought, but trom the propbecies which were full. 


jed in his perſon, and from the 7 s which be 
himſelf delivered. Hence, inſtead of there | 
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and foynd , erudition, to make examination 
into an one of the three x Span which 
I have Se l joned, a oa to dei 
dae! is it, 1 aſl;, the Mble x + prophe 
Mical 621 U anſwer 2 Th e to Ly. ly, 
to love mercy, and to walk — 


Toffice,” f iy, and piety, 3 A Bey what vou contend 
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bauchery with 2 woman.— Abſurd and impious aſſertion! 
No, Sir, no; this prophane doctrine, this miſerible ſtuff, 
this blaſphemous perverſion of ſcripture, is your doctrine, 
nox that of the New Teſtament. 1 will tell you the leſ- 
fon which it teaches to infidels as well as to believers ; 
ir is a leſſon which philoſophy never taught, which wit 
dannot ridicule, nor ſophiſtry diſprore; the leſſon is 
this — “ The dead Mall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear ſhall live :—all that are in their graves 
ſhall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the 
reſurrection of life; and they that have Tone evil, unto 
the reſurrection of damnation.” | 
The moral precepts of the goſpel are ſo well fitted to 
promote the happineſs of mankind in this world, and to 
pr are human nature for the furure enjoyment of that 
leflediiefs, of which, in oor preſent ſtate, we can form 
0 conception, that F had nd expectation they wonld 
e met with you diſipprobation.* You ſay, however 
* As to the ſerups of motality that are irregularly and 
thinly ſcattered in thoſe books, they make no part cf the 
pretended thing, revealed religion.” —* Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do to you, Co ye evcn ſo to 
them Is this a ſcrap of morality ? Is it not rather the 
concentrated effence of all ethics, the vigorous root from 
which every branch of moral duty towards each other 
may be derived? Duties, you Know, are diſtinguiſhed 
by moraliſts into duties of perfe& and imperte& obligu- 
tion: does the Bible teach you nothing, when it in{tructs 
you, that this diſtinction is done away? When it bids 
vou“ put on bowels of mercies, kindneſs, humblencſs 
of mind, meekneſs, long-fuſlcring, foibearing one arc - 
ther and forgiving one another, if any man have a quar- 
rel againſt any.“ Theſe, and preceprs ſuch as theſe, 
ou will in vain look for in the codes of Federic, or 
Heuss ; you cannot find them in our ſtatute books; 
they were not taught, nor are they taught, in the ſchools 
of Rexthen phitoſophy.; or, it ſome one or two of them 
thould chance to be glanced at by a Plato, a Seneca, or 
# Cicero, they are not bound vpon the conſciences of 
mankind by any ſanclion. It is in the goſpel, and in the 
ofpel alone, that we learn their in, portance; acts of 
denevolence and brotherly love may be 10 an unbeliever 
voluntary acts; to a Chriſtian they are indiſpenſable du- 
ries —Is a new commandment no part of revealed feli- 
ion? A new commandment I give unto ycu, That xe 
ve one another: the law cf Chriftian benevolence ig 
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enjoined vs by Chriſt himſelf in the moſt ſolema man- 
_ as the diſtinguiſhing badge of our being his dif 
ciples. 7 
Two precepts you particularize as inconſiſtent with 
the dignity and the nature of man—that of not reſenti 
injuries, and that of loving enemies.—Who but your. 
k ever interpreted literally the proverbial phraſe If 
a man fmite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other alſo ??—Did Jeſus himſelf turn the other cheek 
when the officer of the High Prieſt ſmote him? It is evi. 
dent, that a patient acquiefcence under flight perſonal 
injuries is here enjoined; and that a proneneſs to re- 
venge, which inſtigates men to ſavage acts of brutality, 
for erery trifling offence, is forbidden. As to loving 
enemies, it is explained in another place, to mean, the 
doing them all the good in our power; If thine. ene> 
my hunger, feed him; if. he thirſt, give him drink 
and what think you is more;likelyto preſerve peace, 
to promote kind affections amongſt men, than the re- 
turning good for evil ? Chriſtianity doęs not order us to 
love in proportion to the injury“ it does not offer a 
re for a crime,” —it orders us tg. let aur benero- 
ence extend alike to all, that we may emulate the be; 
r.ignity of God himſelf, who maketh “ his ſun to riſe ang 
the evi] and on the good.” ; 6 1 
In the law of Moſes, rctaligtion for deliberate injuries 
had been ordained—an cye for an eye, a tcoth for a 
tooth,— Ariftetle, in his treatiſe of morals, ſays, that 
ſame thought retaliation of perſonal wrongs an equitable 
proceeding ; Rhadamanthus is faid to have given it his 
ſanction; the decemviral laws allowed it; the common- 
law of England did not forbid it ; and it 1s faid to be 
ſtill the law of ſome countries, even in Chriſtendom : 
but the mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity, abſolutely 22 
not only the retaliation of injuries, but the indulgence of 
every reſentſul propenkty.. ...,, :- - -:. . 
„It has been,” you affirm, © the ſcheme of the 
Chriltian church to hold man in ignorance of the Crea- 
ror, as it is of government to hold him in ignoronce of 
his rights.“ appeal to the plain ſenſe of any honeſt 
man to judge whether this repreſentation be true in either 
particular. When he attends the ferviee of the church, 
does he diſcover any deſign in the miniſter to keep him 
in ignorance of his Creator? Are, not the public prayers, 
in which he joios, the lefſons which are read to him, the 
iermons which are preached to him, all calculated to 4 
* — pre 


(ren) 
eſs” pon bis mimd a ſtrong conviftion of the mercy, 
, holineſs,” powers and wiſdom of the one adora- 
Bod BI Meret? By: theſe means which the 
Chriffiae charth* hath provided for our inftruQion, I will 
rehture to ſay, that the moſt unfearge@ congregation of 
Ehr iſtians in Great Britain havt more julf and ſublime 
conceptions ob the Creator, a moxre perfect knowledge 

of their duty towards him, and a ftronger inducement to 
the practice of virtue, holinefs, and temperance, than 
alt he pBlofophers of all rhe Hearheti countries in the 
world evet had} or now” hive; If, indeed, your ſcheme 
ſhould take place, and men ſhould no longer believe 
their Bible, then would they ſoon become as ignorant of 

the Creator, as al the world was when God called A- 
braham from his kindred ; and as all the world, which 
Das had n communication with either Jews or Chriſti- 
ans, now is: Then would they ſoon bow down to ſtocks 
and ſtones, kiſs their hand (as they did in the time of 
Job, and as the poor African does now,) to“ the moon 
walking in brightnefs; and deny the God that is above; 
then would they worfhip. Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, 
and emulate, in the tranſcendent flagitiouſneſs of their 
Eves, the impure morals of their gods. 

Whar defign has government to keep men in igno- - 
ranee di their Fights? None whatever, —All wiſe ſtaeſ- 
men are perſuaded, that the m en know of their 
rights, the better ſubjects they one. Subjects, 
not from — choice, are the ſitmeſt friends of 
every gobeinment. The people ot Great Britain are well 
r EE natural and ſocial tights ; they un- 
derſfand them'Hetrer'than the people of any other <oun- - 
try do j th know that they have a right to be free, not 
only from the capricious tyranny of any one man's will, 
but from the more affſicting deſpotiſm of republican fac- 
tons; and it. ĩs this very knowledge which attaches them 
to the conſtitution uf their country. I have no fear that 
the people ſhould knbwy tod much of their rights; my 
ear is that they ſhonld not know them in all. their re - 
ketions, and to their full extent. The government does 
not deſire that men ſhould remain in ignorance of their 
rights; © bet it both deſires and requires, that they 
ſhould not diſturb the public peace, under vain preten- 
ces; that they ſhould make themſelves acquainted, not 
merely with the rights; but with the duties alſd of men 
in civil fociety, 1 am far from ridiculing (as ſome have 
dont) the rights * hate lopg. ago 
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1 mer s, which 
no human government can jultly.take' ſom them, withy 
out their tacit or expreſs conſent ; and: fome allo, which 
they themlelves have no power to CE to any. .g0+ 
vernment. One of the principal rights of man, in 3 
ſtate either of nature or 1 is a right of property 
in the fruits of his induſtry, ingenuity, or good fortune. 
—Does government. hold any man in ignorance of this 
right? So much the cantrary,. that the chiei care. of  go- 
vernment is to declare, aſcertain, modify, and. defend 
this right ; nay, it gives right, where nature gives none; 
it protects the goods of an inteſtaze ; and, it allows a 
man, at his death, to diſpoſe of that property. which 
the law of nature would cauſe to revert into the common 
ftock. Sincerely as I am attached to the liberties of man- 
kind, I cannot but profeſs myſelf an utter enemy to that 
ipurious philoſophy, that democratic inſanity, which 
would equalize all property, and level all dittindions in 
civil ſociety. Perſonal diſtinctions, ariſing fram ſuperior 
probity, learning, eloquence, ſkill, courage, and from 
every other excellency of talents, arexbe,yery.blood and 
nerves of the body politic; they animate the whole, and 
invigorate every part; without them, its bones, would 
become reeds, and its marrow. water it would peſent« 
ly ſink into a fetid ſenſeleſs maſs of coiruption. Power 
may be uſed for private ends, and in oppoſition to the 
public good; rank may be improperly conferred, and 
inſolently ſuſtained ; riches may be wickedly acquired, 
and viciouſly applied: but as this, is neither. nece{{prily, 
nor generally the caſe, I cannot agree.. with.thoſe, who; 
in aſſerting the natural equality of men, ſpurn the , inſti 
tated diſtinctions attending power, rank, and riches —- 
But I mean not to enter into any diſcuſſion on this fub+ 
je, farther than to ſay, that your crimination ot goverh 
ment appears to me to be wholly, unfounded ; and tor 
expreſs my hope, that na one individyal will be ſo. oh 
milled by diſqyiftions on the. rights of man, as to thinks: 
that he has any right to do wrong, as to forget that 9 
ther men have rights as well as nge. 
You are animated with, proper ſentiments. of piety,.. 
when you ſpeak of the ſtructure of the univerſe. Noone, 
indeed, who confiders with attention, can fail wich ha- 
ving his mind filled with the ſupremeſt veneranon for 
its author. Who can co template without alte eb g | 
the motion of a comet, ruuning far beyond the. orbit 
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Saturn, endedvouring to eſcape into the pathleſs regions 
of unbounded ſpace, yet feeling, at its — diftance, . 
the attractive: influence of the ſan, hearing, as it were, 
the voice of.. Oud arreſting its progreſs, and compeltlin 

it, after a lapſe of ages, to reiterate its ancient courſe | 
Who can 8 the diſtance of rs x 
earth, and from each other? Ir is ſo that it mocks - 


| our conception; our very imagination is terrified, con- 


founded; and loſt, when we are told, that a'ray of light, 
which moves at the tate ef ten millions of-mites in a mi- 
nute, will not; though emitted avthis inſtaht from the 
brighteſt ſtar, reach the earth : in leſs than fix years. 
We think this earth a great globe; and we ſee the ſad 
wickedneſs whiotr individuals are often guilty of, in ſcra- 
ping together: a little of its dirt, we view, with ſtill: 
cater aſtoniſumeat and horror, the mighty ruin which 
— in all ages, been brought upon human kind, by the 
low ambiion ot contending powers, 40 acquire a o- 
rary poſſeſſion of a little portion of irs ſurface. But 
does the whale of this globe fink, as it were, into n6: - 
thing, When we 'contider that a million of earths wilt” 
ſgarcely equal the bulk of the ſar; that all the- ſtars 276. 
ſuns ; and that millions of ſuns conſtitute, probably, but 
a minute portion of that material world which God hath* 
dittribored through the immenſity of ſpace !—Syſtemg, 
however, of .inſenhble matter, though arranged in ex- 
ine order, prove only the wiſdom and the power of 
the. great: Architect of nature. As percipiemt beings, we- 
look for ſomething mot e for his goodneſs—and we can 
not apen our eyes without ſeeing it. . KS 
. 'Every portion of the eaith, ſea, and air, is full of ſen- 
ſnive beings, capable in their reſpective / orders, of en- 
joying the good things which God has prepared for- 
their comfort. All the orders of — are enabled to 
ropagate their kind; and thus proviſſon is made for a 
cefhve-: continuation of happineſs; ' Individuals yield: 
to the law of diſſolution inſeparable from the material 
ſtructure of thein bodies: but no gap is thereby left in 
exiſtence; their place is occupied by other individuals 
capable of participatiog in the 7 of the Almighty. 
Contemplations ſuch as theſe fill the mind with hbmility, 
benevolence, and piety. But why ſhould we ſtop here:? 
why not contemplate the goodneſs of God 1n-the re- 
demption, as well as in the creation of the world Ny 
the death of his only begotten e he : 
redeemed-the hole. human race frolnethe- | 
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ttanſgreſſion of Adam bag- entailed on all-hig | 
Yow believe vething about the { tranſgreſhow 
The . luftary'ot+ Eve andthe ſerpent excited! 
your comempt-; you will novadiitchariitiis either a 
rea —.— — — —— death en- 
| > thro through difobedierice 
to t mand of-God. it {o.—You find,' however, 
that death goth - reign over all mcnkind, by whatever 
mean is was introduce :, this is. not a matter: of belief, 
bur r 2 iT 7 Pals tells 
us „ througt wereiful diſpenſation God, 
Chriſt hath overdome death, and reftared man to that 
immortality which Adam had lot: this alſo you refuſe - 
to. believe. Why? Becauſe you cannot accoumt for tlie 
opriety-of this redemption.— Miſerable reaſon ſtopidy 
Chieftion ! What i92there-that you can account for !=- 
Nos for che germination of a blade of grafs, nor for the 
fall of a leakiof.the foreit—and will you refuſe: to eat of 
the fruits of the earthy becauſe God has not given you. 
Jon equal to his own? Wih you refuſe to lay hold 
_an-4nmgxtality, becauſe he hast given you, becauſe: 
be, probably could not give:to ſuch: a — 5 
manifeſtation of the end for which he deſigns him. 
"or .ot:the means requifte.for the attainment of that end? 
hat farher of a family can make leve to the apprehen-. 
fian of his: infant children; alt the views: ct happineis 
mp paternal goodneſs is preparing for them 
ow can he explain to them the uin y ot reprouſ, cor-' 
rectipn, inſtt uction, example, of all the various means 
by which he forms their minds to pivery; temperance, andi 
probiny ?' Wes ara. children in the ; hand ob God; we are 
io the very-infangy+0f our exiſtence; juſt ſeparated from! 
the womb of eternal duration; ĩt may not be poſſible for 
the Father of he univerſe to explain to us (infahts in ap- 
prehenſion 1) the guodneſs and the wildom of his deal- 
gs with the ſors of men; What qualities of mind wilt * 
he neceſſary or odr well-doing through all eterni- y we. 
know not; ;whatdifeiplne: in this infancy: of exiii ence 
may be. neceſſany for generating theſe qualitias; we knows 
not whether God could or could not, conſiſtentiy with the 
general good, have foregiven ' the tranſgreſnon of A dam, 
without any atonement, we know not; whether the ma- 
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_ \_kgnizy of ſia be not fo great; ſo oppoſite to the general 


gpod thatit cannot be-forgiven while it exiſts, that is, 
mil the adretzine a propenſity to it, ve 'know not: 
ſhbulddt mach graater dafnculty in com- 
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ping. the mode of God's moral go of 
mankind than there really is, there would be no reaſon 
for doubting of its rectitude. If the whole human race 
be conſidered as but one ſmall member of a large com- 
munity of free and intelligent beings of different orders, 
and if this whole community be ſubje to diſcipline and 
laws productive of the * poſſible good to the whole 
ſyltem, then may we (till more reaſonably ſuſpe our 
capacity to comprehend the wiſdom and goodneſs of all 
_—_ s proceedings in the moral government of the uni- 

rſe. | 

You are laviſh in your praiſe of Deiſm ; it is ſo much 
better than Atheiſm, that I mean not to fay any thing to 
its diſcredit ; it is not, however, without its diſficulties. 
What think you of an uncauſed cauſe of every thing ?— 
of a Being who has no relation to time, not being older 
to-day than he was yeſterday, nor younger to-day than 
he will be to-morrow ? who has no relation to ſpace, 
not being a part here and a part there, or a whole any 
where ? What think you of an omniſfcient Being, who 
cannot know the future actions of a man? Or, if his 
omniſcience enables him to know them, what think you 
of the contingency of human actions? And if human ac- 
tions are not contingent, what think you of the morality 
of actions, of the diltinftion between vice and virtue, 
crime and innocence, (in and duty? What thick you of 
the infinite goodneſs of a Being, who exiſted through e- 
ternity, without any emanation of his goodneſs mani- 
feſted in the creation of ſenſitive beings ? Or, it you con- 
tend that there has been an eternal creation, what think 
you of an effect coeval with its cauſe, of matter not po- 
ſterior to its Maker? What think you of the exiſtence of 
evil, moral and natural, in the work of an infinite Be- 
ing, powerful, wiſe, and good? What think you of the 
gitt of freedom of will, when the abuſe of freedom be- 
comes:the cauſe of general miſery? I could propoſe to 
your conſideration a great many other queſtions of a ſi- 
milar tendency, the contemplation of which has driven 
not a few from Deiſm to Atheiſm, juſt as the difficulties 
in revealed religion have driven yourſelf, and ſome o- 
thers from Chriltianity to Deilm. 

For my own part, 1 can ſee no reaſon why either re- 
vealed or natural religion ſhould be abandoned, on ac- 


count of the difficulties which attend either of them -- 


I look up to the incomprehenlible Maker e heaven 
carth with unſpeakable admirauon and felf-awuil 
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and am a Deiſt. I contemplate; with the utmolt grari- 
tude and humility of mind, his unſearchable wiſdom and 
2 in the redemption of the world from eternał 

ath, through the intervention of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
and am a Chfiſtian. As a Deiſt, I have little expecta- 
non ; as 2 Chriſtian, I have no doubt of a furure ſtare— 
1 ſpeak for - myſelf,, and may be in an error; as: to the 
ground of the ſirſt part ot this opinion. You, and other 
men, may conclude differently. From the inert nature 
of matter from the faculties of the human mind from 
the apparent imperteftion of God's moral government of 
the wortd—from many modes of analogical reaſoning, 
and from other fources, ſome of the philoſophers of an- 
tiquity did collect, and modern philoſophers may, per- 
haps, collect a (trong probability of a future exiſtence z 
and not only of a future exiſtence, but (which is quite a 
diitinct queſtion) of a future ſtare of retribotion, propor- 
tjoned to · our moral conduct in this world. Far be it 
trom me to looſen, any of the obligations to virtue; but 
I muſt confeſs; that I cannot, from the fame ſoutces of 
argumentation, derive any poſive affzrance on the ſub- 
jet. Think then with what thankfulneſs of heart I re- 
ceive the Word of God, which tells me, that though 
in Adam (by the condition of our nature) all die;“ 
yet © in Chriſt (by the covenant of grace) ſhalt all be 
made alive.” I lay? hold on eternal lite as the gitt of 
God through Jeſas Chriſt ;* I confider it not as any ap- 
E to the nature I derive from Adam, but as the 
tee gift of che Almighty, through his Son, whom he 
hath conſtituted Lord of all, the Saviour, the Advocate, 
and the Judge of human kind. mY 
„ Derſm;”” you affirm, ** reaches us, without the poſ- 
ſibility of being miſtaken; all that is neceffary on ptoper- 
to be known.” There are three things, whict#&l rea- 
tonable men admit are neceſſary and proper to'betknown 
the being of God — the providence of God—#future 
ſtate of retribution. Whether theſe three truths are ſo 
taught us by Deiſm, that there is no poſſibility of being 
miſtaken r any of them, let the hiſtory of phi- 
loſophy, and of idolatry and ſuperltition, in all ages 
and countries, determine. A volume might be filled 
with an' account of the miſtakes into which the greateſt 
reaſoaers. havaifallen,: and of the uncertaiory in which” 


 themdined; waktreſpet: ro every one of theſe poiats.— 
„ acivert;- briefly, only to the laſt of them. Not- 


labours of. Ga/ſerdi, Cua- 
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worth, Clarke, Baxter, and of above two hundred other 
modern writers on the ſubject, the natural mortality or 
immortality of the human ſoul is as little underſtood by 
us, as it was by the philoſephers of Greece or Rome. 
The oppolne opinions of Plato and of Epicurus on this 
ſubject, have their ſeveral ſupporters amongit the learn- 
ed of the preſent age in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
haly, in every enbtaracd gaot of the world; and they 
who have been moit ſeriouſly occupied in the ftudy of 
the quettion concerning a future ſtate, as deducible from 
the nature of the human foul, are leaft diſpoſed to give 
from reaion a poſitive deciſion of it either way. he 
pw nm 2 2 is by nothing rendered more 
apparent, 

and men (for I {| 

moral) an this poiot. 


Igate, 
Yau will ſay of the goſpel as the Northumbrian 
heathens faid of Pawinus, by whom they were convert- 
ed to the Chrittian religion— The more we reflect on 
the nature of our ſoul, the leſs we know of it. Whillt 
it animates our body, we may know ſome of its proper - 
ties; but when orce ſeparated, we know not whither it 
„ or from whence it came. Since, then, the gaſpet 
etends — give — 1 7 - = we 
ought to hear it, ying aſide a on and preju- 
_ — which call appear moſt — aformable to 
t reaſon. 6 V 

har a bleſfing is it to beings, with limited ca- 
pacities as ours conſeſſedly are, to have God himſelf for 
- our inſtructor in every thing which it much cancerns us 
to know ! We are principally concerned in knowing— 
not the origin of arts, or the recandite depths of 
frience— not the hiſtories of mighty empires deſolating 


the globe by their contentions—not the ſubrines, of logic, 
the myſteries of metaphylics, the fubumnges s 1 
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ever remain, ignorant of them all; they muſt, of neceſ - 
ſity, remain in the ſame ſtate with that which a German 
Emperor voluntarily put himſelf into, when he made a 
reſolution, bordering on barbariſm, that he would never 
read a printed book. We are all, of rank and 
condition, equally concerned in knowing hat will be- 
come of us after death ;—and, if we are to live again, 
we are intereſted in knowing whether it be poſſible for 
us to do any thing whilſt we live here which may render 
that future life an happy one. Now, that thing called 
Chriſtianity,” as you ſcoffingly ſpeak—that laſt belt gift 
of Almighty God, as I eſteem it, the goſpel of Jetus 
Chriſt, has given us the molt clear and ſatisfactory in- 
formation on both theſe points. It tells us, what Deiſm 
never could have told us, that we ſhall certainly be rai- 
fed from the dead that, whatever be the nature of the 
foul, we ſhall certainly live for ever—and that, whilſt 
we live here, it is poſſible for us to do much towards 
the rendering that everlaſting life an happy one. Theſe 
are tremendous truths to bad men they cannot be recei- 
ved and reflected on with indifference by the beſt ; and 
they ſuggelt to all ſuch a cogent motive to virtuous ac- 
tions, as Deiſm could not furniſh even to Brutuc himſelf. 
Some men have been warped to infidelity by viciouſ- 
neſs of life; and ſome may have hypocritically profeſſed 
Chriſtianity from proſpects of temporal advantage: but, 
being a ſtranger to your character, I neither impute the 
former to you, nor can admit the latter as operating on 
myſelf. The generality of unbelievers are ſuch, from 
want of information on the ſubject of religion; having 
been engaged from their youth in (truggling for worldly 
diltin&ion, or perplexed with the incellant intricacies of 
buſineſs, or bewildered in the purſuits of pleaſure, they 
have neither ability, inclination, nor leiſure, to. enter 
into critical diſquiſitions concerning the truth of Chriſti- 

anity. Men of this deſcription are ſoon ſtartled b 

objections which they are not competent to anſwer ; an 
the looſe morality of the age (fo oppoſite to Chriſtian 
rfe&tion !) —— with their want of ſcriptural 
owledge, they preſently get rid of their nurſery faith, 
and are n ſedulous in the acquilition of another 
founded, not on authority, but ſober inveſtigation. ' Pre- 
baping, howener: that many Deiits are as fincere in 
— 2 mine, and knowing that ſome are 
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| feel no propenſity to judge uncharitably of any of them. 
O, 


They do not think as I on a ſubject fu all o- 
thers in importance ; but they are not, on that account, 
to be ſpoken of by me with aiperity of language, to be 
thought of by me as perſons alienated from the mercies 
of God. The goſpel has been offered to their accept- 
ance ; and, from whatever cauſe they reje& it, I cannot 
but eſteem their ſituation to de dangerous. Under the 
influence of that perſuaſion I have been induced to write 
this book. I do not expect to derive from it either fame 
or profit; theſe are not improper incentives to hopour- 
able activity; but there is a time of life when they ceaſe 
to direct the judgment of thinking men. What I have 
written will not, I fear, make any impreſlion on you ;— 
but I indulge an hope, that it may vt be without its 
effect on ſome of your readers. Jundelity is a rank weed, 
it threatens to overſpread e land ; its root is princi- 
pally fixed amongſt n great and opulent, but you are 
.endeavouring to tend the malignity of its poiſon thro? 
all the claſſes of the community. There is a claſs of 
men for whom I have the greateſt reſpect, and whom I 
am auxious to preſerve from the contamination of your 
t religion the merchants, manufacturers, and tradeſ- 
men of the kingdom. I conſider the influence of the 
example of this claſs as eſſential to the welfare of the 
community. I know that they are in general given to 
reading, and deſirous of information on all ſubjects. If 
this httle book ſhould chance to fall into their hands 
after they have read yours, and they ſhould thick that 
any of your objections to the authority of the Bible have 
not been fully anſwered, I entreat them to attribure the 
omiſſion to the brevity which I have ſtudied; to my de- 
fire of avoiding learned diſquiftions ; to my inadverten- 
cy; to my inability ; to any thing rather than to an 
impoſhbility of completely obviating every difhculty you 
have brought forward. I addreſs the fame requett to 


ſuch of the youth of both ſexes, as may unhappily have 
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ever induce them to forget, that religion alone 
ought to be their rule of life. tk 
- Intheconcluſion of my Apology for Chriſtianity, linform- 
ed Mr Gibbon of my extreme averſion to public contro- 
verſy. I am now twenty years older than I was theny 
and I perceive that this my averſion has increaſed with' 
my age. I have, through lite, abandoned my little lite- 
rary productions to their fate: ſuch of them as have 
been attacked, have never received any defence from 
me; nor will this receive any, if it ſhould meet with 
your public notice, or with that of any other man. 
Sincerely wiſhing that you may become a partaker of 
— — n revealed — * rr = the A of 
my happineis in this world, and my hopes in ano- 
ther, I did you farc ell. , PO 
Calgarth Park, * 


Fan, 20. 1796. 
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